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SECOND Prize PAPER. 


Subject No. 3.—HENS AND OHIOKENS. 


VARIETIES AND CHARACTERISTICS, HEALTH AND DISEASE, ECONOMY 
AND UTILITY, REMARKS AND RECIPES. 

IT is perhaps not the part of pru- 
¥] dence to “count one’s chickens 
before they are hatched,”—or pur- 
chased—yet to omit counting 
them after this event, argues 
greater imprudence. This is 
noticeably the case at certain 
seasons: vide, Fourth of July, 


Mine have a habit of responding 
less promptly to roll call, during 
a military encampment or just preceding Chinese New Year. 
The latter is particularly destructive to a fine flock and ex- 
perience has led me to suspect Joss and his satellites of a 
decided predilection for the incense arising from fat Brahma 
hens and tender Langshan pullets. 

To the enthusiastic poultry-raiser who is also cook and 
housekeeper, no chicken is uninteresting or unimportant, from 
the soft bit of down just out of the shell to the mature and 
handsome fowl, suggestive of marketable profit or “ family 
sustenance and enjoyment.” 

A friend once said to me as she buried her face in a tray of 
warm, cooing chicks just out of the incubator : “ There’s noth- 
ing in this world so sweet and so interesting as a little chicken, 
unless” (thoughtfully) “it might be a baby ;” then with a con- 
vincing smile—“ It would have to be my own baby though.” 

For those who are fortunate enough to live in the country, 
or better still, in the city suburbs, where they can raise their 
own poultry in however small a way, some few breeds are 
specially valuable. 

“ That blood will tell, all thoughtful men agree, 
But whether good or bad the story be, 

Which thus is told, depends entirely, 

Upon the blood itself, its quality.” 

The best eating and the best laying qualities are incompati- 
ble; one must give way to the other. 

Economy demands that every housekeeper secure the best 
for her money, whether she grow it or buy it, and the best 
depends on the purpose it is destined to serve. For a rich 
and savory fricassee I prefer one of the Asiatics, a full-grown 
pullet of six or eight months, or a hen of not more than 
eighteen months, weighing from five to seven pounds. Fora 
mock turkey roast a twelve-months Langshan cock of eight 
or nine pounds is hard to excel. The capon alone is prefera- 
ble chiefly because of its greater size at the same age, though 


Thanksgiving and holiday time. - 


the meat also is of acknowledged superiority. The cost how- 
ever is doubled. 

For broiling and frying, the smaller breeds are more desira- 
ble, as they mature earlier and the flesh is “ ripe’ when that 
of the Asiatics is green and savorless. At ten and twelve 
weeks the Plymouth Rock and Houdan cockerels, and even 
the Leghorn, which is considered by many unfit for table use, 
make delicious broils, excelled only by their sister pullets a 
month later. 

I should except the Langshan among the larger breeds 
requiring maturity for development of flavor. It differs from 
the ordinary Asiatic in being deliciously sweet and tender at 
a very early age. Some cooks object to it as to every “ black 
chicken,” but this is a criminating objection. A careful cook 
will remove all pin feathers no matter what their color, and 
the Langshan skin and flesh are extremely white, though black 
feathered, and the breast of unusual breadth and tenderness, 
Where all possible weight must be saved as a matter of 
economy, the Houdan excels most breeds, dressing perhaps 
one-fifth more than others of the same live weight. 

Of typical American fowl, the Plymouth Rock, is always 
desirable, being neither too large nor too small, and combin- 
ing many of the excellent characteristics of the larger breeds 
with the early maturity of flavor which distinguishes the 
smaller. Perhaps a word of warning may not be misplaced at 
this juncture to those who are compelled to buy their poultry in 
the city markets. By all means duy it alive/ In the first 
place the actual cost is less. Secondly, money can be saved 
in selection as already remarked, and varieties cannot be 
distinguished after dressing, except by an expert. Thirdly, 
there is the consideration of health. 

Among all ordinary fowls, chickens are most susceptible to 
disease,— to throat and lung troubles, rheumatism, dyspepsia 
and liver complaint. The smaller breeds are, as a rule, less 
hardy than the Asiatics and for that reason, if no other, not so 
desirable for table service. “ Roup” is a favorite term with 
poultry dealers and may mean anything from a bad cold or 
“swelled head” to acute diphtheria. In the last it is ex- 
tremely contagious, and as a cold soon runs into that, the 
dealer, rather than have his whole coop infected, singles out 
the fowl attacked and dresses it for market. I have extracted 
“canker” large as hazel-nut kernels from the throats of fowls 
too valuable to lose and brought them through “ influenzas ” 
so severe as to be loathsome both to sight and smell. To 
imagine even the possibility, however remote, of serving such 
fowls on our tables is sickening. One familiar by long prac- 
tice with poultry diseases, can detect some of them in the head 
of the dressed fowl, but the head is not always retained. Be- 
sides, who wishes to go hunting down the throat of a dead 
chicken for “diphthereticmembrane.” Aneminent physician 
declares against “ spring chicken ” because of its predisposi- 
tion to tuberculosis, induced by the changes and vicissitudes 
of its season of growth. 

I reiterate, by all means buy your chickens alive. Do not 
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hesitate to feel of them ; give them a sharp blow on the back 
and remark their note of disapproval. Select those that are 
plump but not too fat, with bright red combs and _ wattles. 
Having noted these things carefully and found them satisfac- 
tory, you have still to watch for disease symptoms in the pro- 
cess of dressing. They, if present, will appear in the liver, 
lungs or gizzard. If the organs named are normal in size, 
texture and color, the fowl is healthy and will make delicious 
eating if properly cooked and served. I have never yet found 
a fowl so old or tough that it could not be made reasonably 
tender and appetizing. 

Much depends on the cooking both as regards flavor and 
digestive quality. Alexis St. Martin was unable to digest 
chicken in less than four hours, according to Dr. Beaumont’s 
experiments, which time was exceeded in the digestion of no 
other fowl except wild duck. I fear the cook was partly to 
blame. However all digestions cannot be expected to labor 


alike. 


Our grandmothers were much given to the habit of ruining 


their chicken pot-pies and fricassees with salt pork. Indeed 


too many cooks, particularly Southern ones, continue this 
practice and they of course, will take exceptions to my view 
of the case. 

A slight flavoring of onion is relished by many people, not 
only in salads, but in almost every form in which chicken can 
be served. I accidentally discovered, and confirmed the 
discovery by subsequent experiment, that the most delicate 
way of introducing this seasoning is to induce the /ow/ itse/f to 
perform the task. Give a small feed of chopped onion in 
place of the ordinary early morning meal and kill in from one 
to three hours, according to the age of the fowl. If very 
young less time is required. The whole meat will be found 
delicately flavored and scented. It is well to mix the onion 
with corn meal or “shorts,” as to fowls unaccustomed to it, it 
is distasteful. 

There are so many ways of preparing chicken for the table, 
so many methods of doing the same thing equally well, every 
cook having her favorite recipes, that it is impossible to note 
even a tithe of them. I subjoin a few for the principal dishes 
of ordinary use. 

We all realize how much depends on the serving. Food 
from an attractive table is more appetizing than from an un- 
attractive one. Snowy cloths and napkins, dainty doilies, 
shining silver, original and appropriate designs in tray cloths, 
all add to the flavor of the chicken. Let her who doubts, hold 
her peace. 

Chicken Fricassee. 

Wash the fowls carefully (a little soda in the water is cleansing), 
draw and joint. As to skinning be governed by your individual 
taste or distaste in the matter. Place on the range in cold salted 
water and stew until tender; it may require one hour or four, ac- 
cording to the toughness or tenderness of the meat. When tender 
add pepper, a little minced parsley and a tablespoon of butter for 
each fowl, or more if there is little fat. Stir in a cup of milk and 
thicken with beaten egg, or if preferred, use hot water and cream 
and thicken with smooth flour. When eggs are used they should 
be beaten carefully with a portion of the liquor at a time in order 
to prevent curdling. Arrange the chicken neatly on a suitable dish 
and pour the gravy over it. 

Roast Chicken. 

Having carefully drawn the fowl and washed through several wa- 
ters until no suspicion of an unpleasant odor remains, lay it in salted 
water and prepare the stuffing. Individual tastes differ so widely 
as to the ingredients a stuffing should contain, that no certain 
rule can be laid down for its formulation. Finely broken crumbs 
from a partially stale loaf form its basis, and these alone moistened 
with beaten egg and fresh butter, and seasoned with salt, pepper, 
and a little sage, make very pleasant eating. A small handful of 
fine white corr meal adds to its crumbiness. If there is danger of 
toughness, steam or parboil a short time, ere placing in the oven. 


Baste often, at first with water and butter, and later with gravy from 
the fowl. Chop the giblets and stew in just enough water to cover 
them, season and add to the gravy when the roast is complete. Re- 
move the fowl from the oven when tender and evenly browned; 
thicken the liquor with browned flour and serve in a gravy boat. 
A large, mature fowl is the best for roasting, but even a spring 
chicken is delicious cooked in this way, notwithstanding the fa- 
miliar epicurean couplet :— 


“To roast spring chicken is to spoil it ; 
Just split down the back and broil it.” 
Broiled Chicken. 

Only a young and tender fowl is good broiled and to make 
assurance doubly sure it is well to steam it a few minutes first. 
Clean carefully and scrape out all the pinfeathers, which is no small 
task. Split down the back and wipe dry. Use either a broiler or 
gridiron, but whatever the utensil vigilance must be the watchword. 
Keep a steady fire and turn often. One-half or three-fourths of an ~ 
hour will complete it. Salt, butter well, and serve Hot. 

Fried chicken, if young and sweet, is not a dish to be despised. 
Indeed when rolled in powdered bread crumbs, turned a delicate 
brown and smothered in gravy of its own brown hue, it cannot 
easily be surpassed. 

Chicken Pie. 

Plump young hens are preferable. Prepare as for fricassee with 
the addition of a few shreds of salt pork. Slice three hard boiled 
eggs and lay among the chicken in the pie, together with a little 
minced parsley, a hint of onions if acceptable, celery salt and white 
pepper. After thickening the liquor, add a cup of very thick sweet 
cream and pour over thechicken. Make acrust as for soda biscuit 
with considerable additional shortening, roll to about three-eighths 
of an inch in thickness, use a deep pan and line throughout and 
cover with crust. Bake from twenty-five to forty minutes accord- 
ing to the temperature of the oven. 


Chicken Pudding. 


Prepare the chicken as for pie. Arrange it in one layer over the 
bottom of a large dripping pan. Sift twice three teaspoons of 
baking-powder with one quart of flour. Make a batter with 
rich, sweet milk, the quantity depe:iding on the texture of the flour. 
When done the batter should be rather stiffer than that for cake. 
Add one-half a cup of melted butter, a little salt, unless there is 
sufficient in the butter and three well beaten eggs. Pour over the 
chicken and bake from twenty to thirty minutes. Stir into the 
liquor in which the chicken stewed, one beaten egg and thicken 
with smooth flour. Serve the pudding on a platter and pass the 
gravy in the gravy boat after dishing. 

Chicken Salad. 

Stew a couple of matured pullets in salted water until tender. 
Remove the bones, fat, and all gristle and skin. If you wish the 
salad exceptional, prepare more fowls and use only the white meat. 
Cut in long shreds and then across, making very small, dice shaped 
pieces. Use two-thirds as much celery as chicken, cut equally fine, 
or if this is not obtainable, substitute lettuce leaves and white cab- 
bage, with celery salt or extract. For the dressing, use the yolks of 
three hard-boiled eggs, one gill of salad oil, pepper, salt and made 
mustard, of each not quite one teaspoon and moisten with vinegar. 
An old proverb says “ To make a perfect salad there should be a 
miser for oil,” but however miserly it may be used and however 
skillfully disguised, some people dislike it so much that they can 
always detect it. Sydney Smith thought it proper to give “ Four 
times the spoon with oil of Lucca crown,” and to add also a “ magic 
spoonful of anchovy sauce ” and somewhat of an “ onion’s atoms.” 
The last will not be necessary should the fowl be flavored as I 
have designated. Pulverize the egg thoroughly and gradually add 
the oil. When the two have formed a perfectly smooth paste, add 
slowly and carefully the vinegar and other ingredients. Before 
serving, garnish the salad bowl with rings cut from the whites of 
hard boiled eggs, sliced lemons, olives, or ornamental shapes 
stamped out of cooked beets. 

Boned Chicken. 

Boned chicken is delicious for lunch or tea. It should be pre- 
pared as for salad so far as removing bones, skin, etc. Then in- 
stead of cutting, shred the meat or tear it with the fingers or a dull 
knife, adroitly mixing the-light and dark parts. Boil down the 
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liquor, pour it over the chicken, put under a heavy weight and let 
stand several hours. Cut in thin slices crosswise of the grain to 
serve. This is a dainty much relished by invalids and con- 
valescents. 

Chicken Fritters. 

The chicken should be prepared much the same as for pudding, 
each piece being dipped in the batter and plunged into boiling lard. 
If allowed to stand a short time in a seasoning of salt, pepper and 
lemon juice, before entering the fat, the flavor is improved. It 
should be served hot and immediately. Cold chicken left from 
yesterday's dinner makes acceptable fritters. 


There are various ways of utilizing left-over fowls, some 
more elaborate than the original serving. The following finds 
special favor in our household : 

Chicken Mince. 

Pick the meat from the bones as for salad, throwing out all skin 
and gristle, but retaining the fat. Run through the sausage mill— 
without this handy little utensil I should hardly know how to keep 
house. To four cups of meat, add two cups of brown, pulverized 
bread crumbs. It is well to keep a jar of these always on hand and 
they will keep indefinitely, if the bits are well dried and toasted be- 
fore pulverizing. Add half a cup of butter and moisten with gravy 
left from the roast or fricassee, or if this is not sufficient, supple- 
ment it with beaten egg. Season with pepper, salt and a little 
sage. Make into balls and bake half an hour or until nicely 
browned. 


Other ways of varying the usual routine will suggest them- 
selves to the enthusiastic seeker, such as “chicken al’ Ital- 
ienne,” where the delicious compound of chicken, tomatoes, 
thyme and savory, tempts the appetite, “chicken pates,” 
“rissoles of chicken” and other elaborations too numerous 
to mention. 

Chicken broths, soups and jellies are easily made and al- 
ways relished in the sick room and nursery. Indeed in the long 
list of fowls both wild and domestic, no other single one or 
half dozen can take the place of this common and inexpensive 
one. Without it and its accompanying product of eggs, our 
individual larders would be but as barren and lamentable 
wilds of desolation. 

—Mrs. Florence Harkins. 
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NUTMEGS. 

The nutmeg is the innermost kernel of the fruit of a small 
tree that grows about 30 feet high. It is a native of the East 
Indies, but is cultivated in other tropical lands. It has a 
small, yellow flower. The fruit is small and peach-like, but 
«ith a smooth surface and turns yellow when ripe. The ex- 
terior, a thick, fleshy husk, dries up and cracks, disclosing 
the nut. The outer covering of this nut is what we know as 
mace. It is red at first but turns to a light brown when dried. 
Next comes a hard, shining shell, and inside that is the nut- 
meg. The tree bears about the eighth or ninth year from the 
seed. The mace is taken off and dried in the sun for one day 
and for eight days in the shade, then dampened with sea- 
water and pressed in bags. The remainder of the nut is very 
thoroughly dried, when the shell is broken and the nutmegs 
are assorted, the best ones being exported. They are first 
pickled in lime-water then left to sweat and finally packed 
for shipment. The Penaug nutmegs, the best, are about an 
inch long, pale brown, corrugated on the surface, with red 
streaks in the gray interior. 


THE hills were round us, and the breeze 

Went o’er the sun-lit fields again: 

Our foreheads felt the wind and rain. 

Our youth returned: for there was shed 

On spirits that had long been dead, 

Spirits dried up and closely furled, 

The freshness of the early world.—Maithew Arnold. 
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FROM SOUP TUREEN TO PUDDING DISH. 
V. 
BILL OF FARE FOR DINNER. 


Oysters on the Half-Shell. Thin Slices of Brown Bread. 


Green Pea Soup. 


Veal Cutlets with Brown Sauce. 
Minced Spinach. Boiled Potatoes. 


Roast Ptarmigan, with Bread Sauce. 
Vegetables & la Jardinitre. 


Sorrel-ana-Lettuce Salad. 
Crackers. Cheese. 


Frozen Rice Pudding. 
Coffee. 


HEN the dinner begins with raw oysters or Little 

W Neck clams the fish course is frequently omitted, 

and sometimes the soup. The oysters or clams 

should be opened as late as possible and left in 

the half-shell. The shells, four, five or six for each person, 

should be placed on a plate, with a quarter of a lemon in the 

center; or the fish may be taken from the shells and placed in 

the little sections of oyster plates which represent shells. A 

large spray of parsley may be laid in the center or on the side 

of the plate and the quarter of the lemon be placed on this. 

Many housekeepers have the thin slices of bread that are 
served with this course, buttered. 

At a little company dinner the oysters may be served in a 
block of ice. A small clear block can be hollowed by heat- 
ing a brick or by chipping a cavity with an ice-pick. The 
block is then to be kept in a cold place until serving-time, 
when a napkin is folded and laid on a dish; the ice being set 
on this. When possible, the edge of the dish should be 
covered with some green leaves,—smilax, parsley, wood ferns 
or wild laurel all being appropriate. The delicate green and 
white celery leaves also make a pretty garnish. In case the 
oysters be served on ice the lemons may be placed in a small 
fancy dish or be arranged on the green border. 

Green Pea Soup. 

For six persons there will be required one can of the best Ameri- 
can peas (it would, of course, be better to use fresh peas, if one 
could only get them at all times), one pint and a half of white stock, 
one pint of cream, or milk, two tablespoonfuls of butter, one table- 
spoonful of minced onion, two level tablespoonfuls of flour, two 
level teaspoonfuls of salt, and one-fourth of a teaspoonful of white 
pepper. 

Put the peas and stock on to boil. Cook the onion and butter 
together for ten minutes, being careful not to burn. At the end of 
that time draw the pan forward to a hotter place, and cook a minute 
longer, stirring all the time. Now, after pressing all the butter 
from the onions, add these vegetables to the soup. Into the butter 
remaining in the pan put the two tablespoonfuls of flour, and stir 
the mixture until it is smooth and frothy, but not browned. Add 
this to the soup, and also add the salt and pepper. Cover, and 
simmer for one hour. At the end of that time rub the soup through 
a fine strainer and return it to the kettle. When it begins to boil 
again add the milk or cream, which should be first heated to the 
boiling-point in the double-boiler. Boil for two minutes more, and 
serve at once. 

Veal Cutlets. 

Have two slices of veal cut from the leg. Nick the edges witha 
sharp knife. This keeps the slices flat. Cut a quarter of a pound 
of fat salt pork in slices and fry slowly for fifteen minutes, in a 
large frying-pan; then draw the pan forward and fry more rapidly 
for two minutes more. Take up the slices of pork and lay the 


Quince Preserve. 
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slices of veal in the pan. Season well with salt and pepper and 
cook rather slowly for fifteen minutes, turning the cutlets and 
browning both sides well. Now take up the meat, and into the 
gravy remaining in the pan put three tablespoonfuls of flour, and 
stir unti] the mixture turns dark brown; then gradually add a 
generous pint of water, stirring all the time. Season with one-fifth 
of a teaspoonful of white pepper and one teaspoonful of salt. Now 
add half a cupful of strained tomatoes. Lay the cutlets in this 
sauce, cover the frying-pan, and move back where the sauce will 
hardly bubble for half an hour. At the end of that time arrange 
the cutlets on a warm dish and strain the sauce over them. Serve 
without delay. 

Minced Spinach, 

Remove all the roots, yellow leaves and bits of grass from a peck 
of spinach. Now wash the spinach, changing the water frequently, 
until, when the hand is passed over the bottom of the pan in which 
it is washed, not a particle of sand is felt. Next put the spinach 
and a cupful of boiling water in a large stewpan. Add a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and, after covering the pan, place it on the fire. Cook 
rapidly for twenty minutes; then drain off all the water and chop 
the spinach rather fine. Season with salt and two tablespoonfuls 
of butter. Serve in a hot dish. The spinach may, if you choose, 
be garnished with slices of hard-boiled eggs. 

Roast Ptarmigan. 

Ptarmigan, grouse and partridges all should be cooked in the 
manner described below, save that grouse and ptarmigan, being 
red meat, must be cooked rare, whereas partridges, or, as they are 
called in some sections of the country, pheasants, should be served 
well done. Thirty minutes will be sufficient to roast a grouse or 
ptarmigan, but forty must be allowed for a partridge. 

Cut off the neck and wings close to the body. Open the bird at 
the vent. Cut off the feet in the joints. Draw the birds and wash 
quickly in cold water. Put half an onion in the body of each bird 
and truss the legs. Now lard the breast or not, as you please. 
Dredge with salt and rub the breasts and legs with a quantity of 
soft butter. Now dredge thickly with flour. Place the birds on 


their backs in a pan and roast in a hot oven for half anhour. Serve 
at once with bread sauce and fried crumbs. 


Bread Sauce. 

Dry some stale bread in a warm—not hot—oven. When it is so 
dry that it will readily crumble, place it on a bread board and, with 
a rolling-pin, crush it lightly; for about two-thirds of the bread, 
when done, should be in the form of coarse crumbs. Measure out 
a cupful of these crumbs and, putting them in the flour sieve, rub 
all the fine crumbs through. Put these fine crumbs in the double- 
boiler with one pint of milk and a slice of onion about the size of a 
silver dollar. Place on the fire and cook for half an hour. At the 
end of that time take out the onion and add one teaspoonful of 
salt, one-third of a teaspoonful of white pepper and one tablespoon- 
ful of butter. Put one tablespoonful of butter in a frying-pan and 
set the pan on the stove. When the butter becomes hot, add the 
coarse crumbs, and stir them until they are brown and crisp. Now 
spread the sauce on a warm dish and place the ptarmigan on the 
same dish. Sprinkle the crumbs over all and garnish with a few 
sprigs of parsley. Serve very hot. For six persons two birds will 
be needed. 

Vegetables a la Jardiniere. 

For six persons there will be required one can of the best French 
peas, a pint and a half of cubes cut from white turnips, a scant 
pint of carrot cubes, three gills of white stock, three scant table- 
spoonfuls of butter, three teaspoonfuls of sugar and three level 
teaspoonfuls of salt. 

Have the carrot and turnip cubes of about the size of dice, and 
let them stand in cold water fora fewhours. An hour before serv- 
ing time put the carrots on to cook in three quarts of boiling water. 
Let them boil for fifty minutes, and then pour off the water. When 
they have been on for twenty minutes, put the turnips in two 
quarts of boiling water, and let them boil for thirty minutes. When 
these vegetables are done, drain off all the water and return the 
carrots and turnips to their respective stew-pans. Drain all the 
water from the peas, and rinse them in cold water; then put them 
ina stew-pan. Into each of the stew-pans put one-third of the 
stock and seasonings. Place the pans ona very hot part of the 


range and cook rapidly until all the liquid has been absorbed by 
the vegetables. Now pour all the vegetables into one stew-pan 
and shake them together lightly; then turn them into a hot dish 
and serve at once. 

Sorre!-and-Lettuce Salad. 

If you are to provide for six persons use one head of lettuce and 
one quart of sorrel. Examine the sorrel and wash it in several 
waters; then let it stand in ice-water for ten minutes or more. 
Wash the lettuce carefully and let this also stand in ice-water for 
about ten minutes. Now take the sorrel and lettuce from the water 
and, placing them in a wire basket, shake well, to free them from 
water. If you have no wire basket, shake in a napkin, being care- 
ful not to put in too much at one time. Next place the lettuce and 
sorrel in a salad bowl and sprinkle over them a dressing made as 
follows: Put into a cup half a salt-spoonful of pepper, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and six tablespoonfuls of salad oil. Stir this mix- 
ture well, and after adding three tablespoonfuls of tarragon vinegar, 
stir wellagain. Mix the salad lightly with a fork, and serve at once. 


Frozen Rice Pudding. 

Use for six persons half a cupful of rice, one pint of milk, one 
quart of cream, one pint of sugar, half a saltspoonful of salt, the 
grated rind of one orange and the juice of three. 

Wash the rice and let it soak for one hour. Drain off the water 
and put the rice in the inside pail of the double-boiler with one 
quart of cold water. Seton the fire and let it boil up once; then 
drain off all the water from the rice and add the grated yellow rind 
of an orange, the salt, the pint of milk, and one cupful of sugar. 
Place over boiling water and cook for two hours. 

When the rice has been boiling for an hour and three-quarters 
put the second cupful of sugar in a saucepan with half a cupful of 
boiling water, and boil for fifteen minutes. At the end of this time 
add the juice of the three oranges to the syrup. Take from the 
fire and add to the cooked rice.. Set the mixture away to cool. 
When cold, add the quart of cream, and freeze. At serving time 
turn out on a flat dish and serve a dish of quince preserve with it. 
Any other preserve may be used, and if you prefer some flavor 
other than orange, substitute fruit or wine for the orange rind and 

uice. 
—Maria Parioa. 
(Copyright. Ali rights reserved 
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JUNE. 


Rare June 
Is here again ; 
The jocund, tuneful birds, 

On vale and hill, and grassy plain, 
Warble for very gladness, strain on strain— 
Oh that our ears could tell to us the words 

They utter :—Fragile blossoms stain 

The earth from main to main— 
Slow winds complain, 
And croon. 


By night 
And day, weird tones. 
The welkin, in its best 
Cerulean kirtle dressed, 

The vast expanse of earth and ocean domes : 
The new-born leaflets, by the winds caress’d, 
Glance gleefully—nor care to rest. 

The brooks, in eager quest 
For ocean’s breast, 

Sing light. 


Fond lays. 
O Junetide sweet! 
O blissful season, rare ! 

Love, Joy and Peace are everywhere 
Attendant on thy fragrant, bloom-shod feet. 
From thy wide lap slip boons beyond compare, 

For rich and poor alike to share :— 
The pain of woe and care, 
Flees in thy fair, 

Bright days. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SOME INSECT PESTS OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


By C. V. Rivey, Pu. D., Govanmemmr ENTOMOLOGIST. 


IV—COCKROACHES. 


HE cockroaches which commonly annoy 
the American housekeeper comprise three 
species, one only of which is indigenous, 
and this the least harmful of the three. 
It is the “roach” or “ black-beetle ” of 
New England, and is known to science 
as feriplaneta americana. It measures 
from an inch and a quarter to an inch 
and three-quarters in length. Its thorax is 
yellowish with brown mottlings and its 
- antennz are exceptionally long, reaching 
\, considerably beyond the tips of the closed 
} wings, which themselves are long and 
powerful and, when closed, reach beyond 
the tip of the abdomen. The species 
flies freely in the open air, but when it 
has once | evenaie comfortably domiciled in a kitchen or 
other favorable location it shows little disposition to use the 
wings, and, whenever surprised in its nocturnal foraging by 
sudden light of gas or candle, is content to scramble away on 
foot—frightened itself, yet too often frightening the over 
timid and nervous. 

The other two species have been introduced into this coun- 
try from Europe, and indeed have been carried all over the 
world in ships, in which they particularly thrive, rendering 
even large vessels on long tropical journeys almost uninhab- 
itable to fastidious persons. This is particularly true of the 
larger of the two which is commonly called “the Oriental 
cockroach” (/eripianeta orientalis). This species is nearly 
black in color and is not so large as the American roach, 
seldom reaching an inch in length. Its wings are also much 
shorter, not quite reaching to the tip of the abdomen. Its 
uniform, very dark mahogany color is unmottled with yellow 
and its antennz are relatively shorter than in the former spe- 
cies. It flies well but not so strongly as americana. It swarms 
in enormous numbers in the holds of vessels, in basement 
kitchens and in all dirty, damp places the world over, and is 
the most noisome and thoroughly disagreeable of all our 
household pests. A visit at nightfall to a badly-infested room 
is by no means a pleasant sight or experience even to those 
not troubled with delicate nerves. 

The third species is popularly known all over the country 
as the “Croton bug,” although more properly it might be 
called the “German cockroach,” for its scientific name is 
Phyllodromia germanica. \t is also a European species and 
derives its common name from the reason that its first ap- 
pearance in force in this country was synchronous with the 
completion of the Croton system of water works in New York 
City. It had in all probability been brought over many years 
before but had remained comparatively unnoticed until] the 
extension of the water works, with their numerous pipes in 
all residences and places of business, encouraged rapid 
spread and multiplication; for this species is more fond of 
water than the other two mentioned and is often carried by 
pressure through water-pipes without injury. 

The-Croton bug is now the most prominent cockroach in 
America to-day and really does the most damage. It is enor- 
mously fecund and its small size enables it to hide and breed 
in cracks into which the Oriental or American roaches could 
hardly push their front feet. When full-grown it never ex- 
ceeds five-eighths of an inch from the front of the head to the 
tip of the closed wings and it is much lighter in color than 
either of the others. Its color varies considerably, but it is 


usually of a very light brown with two darker longitudinal 
stripes on the thorax. 

It is this species which I have chosen to figure in detail on 
account of its greater abundance and powers of destruction 
and from the fact that it occurs very numerously in northern 
localities where the other species are seldom seen. Its trans- 
formations as shown in the figure will, however, represent in 


Fic. 1—The Croton Bug or German Cockroach (Phyllodromia germanica): a, 
first stage; 5, second stage; ¢, third stage; d, fourth stage; ¢, adult; /, adult 
female with egg-case; g, egg-case enlarged ; 4, adult with wings spread—all 
natural size except g. (After Riley.) 

some degree those of the other species. All are closely 
related and probably pass through the same number of molts, 
the different stages repeating each other with comparative 
accuracy in the different species. At Fig. 1 the stages are 
shown lettered progressively from ato 4. It will be noticed 
that none of these insects are winged until they cast their 
skin for the last time and the descriptive remarks which have 
preceded refer only to the full-grown insects. In point of 
color, however, they are moderately uniform, except that the 
newly hatched roaches are very pale—the Croton bug is 
nearly white—while all are of the same pale hue just after 
they have cast a skin. 

The length of life of none of these species is accurately 
known, but as with other insects mentioned in this series of 
articles it doubtless depends largely on food-supply and tem- 
perature. They are all nearly omnivorous, but have at the 
same time preferences in diet. They seem on the whole to 
prefer animal matter to vegetable, but will eat after all kinds 
of cooks—good, bad or indifferent. Almost everything which 
goes on the table is relished by them. 

In the latitude of Washington and further south the Croton 
bug eats everything which contains paste, and, consequently, 
wall-paper, photographs and especially certain kinds of cloth 
book-bindings suffer severely from their attacks. Ina recent 
number of Jnsect Life (Vol. I, p. 67) will be found an account 
of severe injury done to certain of the important-files in the 
Treasury Department in Washington, the bindings of many 
important public documents being disfigured and destroyed. 
In the office of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
they have become an intolerable nuisance by eating off the 
surface and particularly the blue and red paint from draw- 
ings of important maps. 

But we need not elaborate further upon the damage which 
they do. How to kill them and prevent this damage is the 
question. 

Without condemning other useful measures or remedies 
like borax, I would repeat here what I have already urged in 
these columns, viz., that in the free and persistent use of 
California Buhach, or some other fresh and reliable brand of 
Pyrethrum or Persian Insect Powder, we have the most satis- 
factory means of dealing with this and the other roaches 
mentioned, 

Just before nightfall go into the infested rooms and puff it 
into all crevices, under base-boards, into the drawers and 
cracks of old furniture—in fact wherever there is a crack— 
and in the morning the floor will be covered with dead and 
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dying or demoralized and paralyzed roaches, which may 
easily be swept up or otherwise collected and burned. With 
cleanliness and persistency in these methods the pest may 
be substantially driven out of a house, and should never 
be allowed to get full possession by immigrants from 
without. 

For no other insect have so many quack remedies been 
urged and are so many newspaper remedies published. 
Many ef them have their good points, but the majority are 
worthless. In fact rather than put faith in half of those 
which have been published it were better to rely on the 
recipe which T. A. Janvier gives in his charming article on 
“ Mexican Superstitions and Folk-lore,” published in a recent 
number of Scribner’s Magazine (March 1889, Vol. V, No. 3, 
Pp. 350), as current among the Mexicans : 

*“*To Get Rid of Cockroaches. 

Catch three and put them in a bottle, and so carry them to 
where two roads cross. Here hoid the bottle upside down, and as 
they fall out repeat aloud three cvedos. Then all the cockroaches 
in the house from which these three came will go away!” 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
HOW DID IT OOME ABOUT? 


Is a question now asked in regard to the marriage of a 
popular writer. The same question was asked five years ago 
when a society man in Boston married a sensible home body, 
some years his senior. The croakers croaked well, and 
decided that it was an unfortunate affair or would turn out to 
be in the end. George Eliot says that this love of “ finding 
out how it came about” is due to “an excess of poetry or 
stupidity.” I don’t know as that is just fair, but I do think 
when a marriage is contrary to established rules, croakers are 
stupid and fortunately are often in the wrong in their proph- 
esy. It is written that when a marriage was about to take 


place King James used to ask “‘ What is the woman’s makdom 
and her fairness ”? The days of “ infatuations ” are now giving 
place to a keen outlook to the direction of personal comfort; 
makdom and fairness stand one side and the question to be 
answered first will this woman make my home restful to me, 


and will she live on what I can earn? Subtle has been the 
process that has led to this gradual change, but a change 
has come. 

The brilliant society man referred to, is now a regular 
stay-at-home for the simple reason his home is as per- 
fect as a home can be made to be. The sunniest, bright- 
est room in the house is his sanctum; here are his favorite 
books, pictures he likes, the latest magazines, aves cut, 
and no end of pipes. When the train whistles into the 
depot, in which is this fortunate man, a fire is started on 
the low hearth to make the room cheerful although the 
warmth is not needed. 

To this room he brings his friends, and here husband and wife 
sit when alone. Everything that will help this wife to make 
home a means of grace she reads; on her table are always to 
be found books and magazines that talk of the higher life of 
the home. I mean good cooking when I say higher life; a 
hitherto much neglected part of religion. 

This man, formerly out every evening, rarely goes to 
theater or opera, party or ball, because his home has greater 
attractions, and he is really now so sensible, well-informed, 
and amounting to something that his friends are rejoiced 
that the seemingly incongruous marriage came about. 

When I was asked what I considered the reason of this 
transformation I answered :—“ Clean, well-aired rooms, good 
food and a wife who is more anxious to be what a German 
writer calls ‘a serene house wife’ than to keep her weather 
eye out to see if she will ever get her rights?—and vote.” 
—M. K. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
LABELS. 


T is all very well to duly ahd grimly label any bottle or 
box of poison, kept in the house for domestic purposes; 
although, perhaps, a better way—at least in families 
where children frequent the closets where such things 

are kept, or where servants are ignorant, or untried—would be 
not to keep poison in the house at all. But the trouble in too 
many instances is that the business of labeling stops with 
the poisons. The odds and ends of harmless, non-perishable 
substances not in daily or weekly use find their way, in the 
identical paper wrappings in which they were originally pur- 
chased, into some large box or general receptacle, to which 
will naturally be given the most out of the way corner of 
a closet. 

When the time arrives that a particular article of this class 
is required the work of investigating the contents of the box 
is begun with more or less uncertainty as to whether the 
article will be forthcoming; for in nine cases out of ten the 
remembrance of it will have faded out of the housekeeper’s 
mind. One package of loose, disorganized material is there- 
fore removed after another. Upon some of the little parcels 
may be found a druggist’s label held merely by a cord ; others 
have lost all trace of identity, and at least half a dozen of the 
substances look alike, or nearly so. What is this? What is 
that? the searcher asks herself in perplexity, opening the 
pulpy, decaying papers, that in nearly every case has allowed 
the powdery contents to escape, and commingle with the 
general confusion. Altogether it is decidedly an unpleasant 
operation, and if our housekeeper happens to be daintier 
than she is economical, her instinct will be to throw the con- 
tents of her box into the ash-barrel, and purchase anew the 
article desired. Besides, there will creep into the minds of 
cautious, imaginative natures under such circumstances a 
notion that, after all, poison might have in some way got into 
a wrong place. When one does not know what a substance 
is there is always a possibility of deadliness about it. Un- 
labeled powders look suspicious. Yes, perhaps, all things 
considered, our mythical housekeeper had better throw away 
the mysterious accumulations of her box and begin, a better 
system of keeping this class of indispensable little things. 

First, let her set apart a shelf or half a shelf of a closet for 
these kind of stores. Then, immediately upon the purchase 
of an article, let it be put into a clean jar, or bottle with a well- 
fitted cork, or into atin box of convenient size, securely labeled 
and given a place upon the shelf. Liquids, of course, should 
be put into bottles; powders may be kept equally well in 
bottles or tin-boxes; and the labels should be either printed 
or written in a round, bold hand that cannot be misread. 

Is an article of this nature now wanted, the housekeeper 
has but to reach forth her hand; she may even direct a little 
child or the lately-arrived servant to bring it. No vexatious 
searches through musty, greasy wrapping papers, no con- 
fusion, no delay, no necessity to taste half a dozen things, 
with a haunting fear of poisons, in order to arrive at certainty. 

Is the article wanted in eager haste, to alleviate someone’s 
pain? What a welcome sight the orderly row of labels! 
How reassuring to the excited brain to realize, in a second, 
that the desired substance is at hand! 

For the small amount of labor required, I know of nothing 
that gives surer or better reward than a rigid system of 
labeling everything that might be mistaken for anything else. 
There is no kind of woman’s work that I know of as wasteful 
of vital energy as the work of searching through rubbish for 
something wanted. What is worth house-room is worth keep- 
ing neatly and systematically. System saves thought and 
time, which means youth retained and usefulness extended. 

—Jane Ellis Joy, 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


QHEMISTRY IN THE KITOHEN. 


“USELESS KNOWLEDGE” TO BE MADE USEFUL. 


F what use is chemistry to the wives of 
ordinary men? is one of the several 
questions recently asked with evident 
sincerity, and no doubt echoed with 
emphasis in the minds of many readers 
of these columns, especially if they 
happened to be of the sterner sex and 
possessed of decided views on the ques- 
tion of “ the utility” of the “higher educa- 
tion” for “nine women out of ten.” It 
is not the aim of the present paper to 
discuss the claims for and against higher 

education for women, but simply to forward the merits of chem- 

istry as a practical study for the most ordinary wife of the 
most ordinary man. 

We will leave out of the balance all ethical points; all 
pleasure to be derived from the possession of knowledge; the 
possibility of enlarged and broadened lives because of its 
possession ; all chances of competencies lost by ignorant 
owners of valuable claims who sell them for moderate prices 
and realize when too late their purchaser has a bonanza, “ but 
they didn’t knowd ’nough to know it, not havin’ any book 
larnin.” All these possibilities and weighty facts we will pass 
over in silence as too chimerical for the consideration of our 
modern utilitarian. 

Of the great debt the masses owe to chemists, few know 
and less care. How interwoven with the fabric of our being 
chemical laws are is but dimly recognized by few outside of 
scientific circles. That in its study lies the solution of many 
questions of public interest, such as public hygiene, the 
economical feeding of the many, the preservation of health in 
crowded cities, is worthy of deep thought but cannot be con- 
sidered here. The influence of diet upon temper, health and 
longevity, is as yet scarcely realized though aptly put in the 
saying, “‘ tell me how an animal feeds and I will tell you some- 
what of its habits.” 

No one has mastered the art of cooking who does not know 
something of the chemical elements of food, and the purposes 
they serve when taken into the system. It is particularly 
important that those who are compelled to practice rigid 
economy should know just what foods will best supply the 
real needs of the family, and how the most nourishment may 
be had for the money. They should also know how to supple- 
ment one kind of food by another which contains the essential 
elements the first lacks to make it a perfect food. Forinstance 
venison contains fifteen per cent. of nitrogen to fifty-two of 
carbon, whereas its ratio should be one to four or five. To 
make it a perfect and satisfying food, we must supplement it 
with something rich in carbon, as wheat bread, oatmeal, pota- 
toesor rice. The human body is being constantly consumed, 
as surely as the wood or coal in the stove. Not a muscle is 
moved, not a breath drawn, not a thought given birth, that does 
not involve the destruction of multitudes of cells. Not only 
must this loss be made good, but animal heat must be main- 
tained at an even temperature. For this purpose an adult 
needs eight pounds daily, of dry food, water and air, the 
same amount being given off as waste by the lungs, kidneys, 
pores, and intestines. These processes are simply those of 
chemical, physiological and vital origin, the blood pres- 
sure ensuring certain excretions by the most perfectly adjust- 
ed system of hydrostatics known. 

It has been ascertained that carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitro- 
gen and small quantities of iron, sulphur, lime and a few other 
elements must be contained in the diet if all parts of the body 
are to be nourished. Oxygen and hydrogen are contained in 
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nearly all substances in the form of water, hence nature has 
made the obtaining of these two elements a comparatively 
easy matter. 

Foods may be divided into three classes: the nitrogenous, 
which feeds muscle only ; the carbonaceous, chiefly heat pro- 
ducing ; and those which administer to both needs. It has 
been proved the body needs four to five ounces of heat to 
every one for muscle. Herein lies the great secret of choos- 
ing and properly preparing food that shall prolong life, main- 
tain health and be suited to age, occupation, climate and 
season. 

Substances richest in nitrogen, the muscle-making element 
are albumens, found in the most perfect form in the white of 
an egg. The lean or red parts of beef, mutton, venison and 
chicken contain a large percentage (nearly 15 per cent.) as do 
also, grain, peas, and beans, and milk. 

Carbon is found the most abundantly in starchy foods and 
oils. Sago, tapioca and arrow-root, so much used for pud- 
dings, are almost pure starch. These dessert dishes are 
easily digested and contribute carbon but do not feed muscle 
only as they are combined with milk, egg, etc., in the cooking. 
Hence they are suitable only as desserts for working people or 
children who need to have their muscles fed. They are 
however, excellent for aged people whose sedentary life and 
enfeebled respiration requires a larger percentage of heat pro- 
ducing food. The following table ( Prof. Youmans) will prove 
suggestive to housewives regarding the proportion of starch 
in foods. 


Per cent. Per cent. Starch, 
Rice flour, 84 Barley flour, 67 to 70 
Indian meal, 77 to 80 Rye flour, 50 to 61 
Oatmeal, 70 to 80 Peas and beans, 42 to 43 
Wheat flour, 39 to 77 Buckwheat, 52 


Potatoes (75 per cent. water) 13 to 15 


This gives an insight into the choice of meats to be served 
with food prepared froin starchy substances, also the time of 
the year when corn meal, rice and buckwheat are the most 
called for. 

It also gives the key to the use of shortening; the combina- 
tion of butter or lardin the proportion of an ounce to a pound. 
With wheat flour of 39 per cent. starch is allowable and even 
an advantage, whereas its use with corn meal is superfluous 
and makes a dish suitable only for a Greenlander. 

Knowing also that the only substance in the body capable 
of rendering starch suitable for assimilation is ptyaline, found 
in saliva and the pancreatic juice, one will more willingly 
thoroughly masticate even soft food. (This substance is not 
found in the saliva of infants, nor until several teeth are cut 
through. For that reason the feeding of starchy food to young 
children is folly ; worse than that, it is introducing a foreign 
substance into the alimentary canal, which will act as a 
laxative and mayhap develop serious disease.) Applying a 
knowledge of chemistry to her choice of a bill of fare for a 
feast, the wise housewife will consider the employment of her 
guests. A party of hunters or surveyors would require meats, 
while a collection of artists and authors would prefer 
delicacies. A sleighing party will devour carbon, while a 
Fourth of July party require cooling fruits and the leanest 
kind of meats. 

Aside from aiding in the choice of food, which has 
been only briefly scanned, chemistry tells many a wonder as 
to proper ventilation, detection of impure water, adulterated 
foods, insidious disease breeding gases and arms the possessor 
of its secrets with a ready and infallible remedy for many an 
accident and emergency, and easily proves itself one not only 
of the most practical of studies, but one of the necessary 
studies for women in the ordinary walks of life. 

—A, A, Whitfield, M. D. 
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Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
HOME FURNISHING AND DEOORATION—IV. 


FURNISHINGS FOR SUMMER ROOMS. 


“4 UMMER cottages by the shore or in the 
:} mountains do not demand the rich, and 
grand effects of ordinary house furnish- 
ings. To correspond with the general 
freshness and gladness of the season, 
a special line of pretty and graceful 
designs and delicate colors is now 
offered to purchasers. Natural woods 
in light colors, such as birch, white 
maple, satin wood, bamboo, and ma- 
hogany, which is not of a deep tone 
when finished in its natural condition, 
are close rivals of the fine white, pink 
and blue enamels which, however, still 
RIS: surpass all other effects for light sum- 
mer or winter rooms. The best enameled work comes from 
France. It is finished in eight separate coats of dry mineral 
enamel, the pores of the wood being first filled with the sub- 
stance, and each application after the first being carefully 
rubbed down with pumice and turpentine, or water, until the 
surface is smooth and velvety. No oil is used in any part of 
the process, and the result is a beautiful, fine, firm, hard finish, 
closely resembling polished marble. The enamels so prettily 
used for home-made sets in this country are composed of white 
lead and oil, and have not the stable properties of the French 
article which does not stain, turn yellow or blister. Still, very 
satisfactory sets, or single pieces of furniture can be made at 
home with the domestic enamel, which can be purchased for 
twenty-five cents a large bottle. The piece to be decorated 
must be carefully freed from paint or varnish by scraping, or 
else a plain unpainted piece may be procured from the fac- 
tory. Ifthe enamel be well rubbed in, (and the home artist 
is hereby advised that the process requires strength and 
patience, and should not be crowded into a day, or half a 
dozen, if several pieces are to be prepared), a beautiful effect 


-may be obtained which will amply compensate for consider- 


able effort. 

Nothing could be more charming for a sleeping room or 
summer parlor than these fresh, white surfaces, either plain 
or picked out with bands and suggestions of gold. The 
chairs may be cane-seated, painted white, or upholstered in 
olive, old-rose, pink, blue or terra-cotta plush, or with deli- 
cate-hued silk tapestries or with nice patterns of cretonne, 
according to one’s taste or purse. A very artistic set was 
displayed which is upholstered in Aubson tapestry, a close 
imitation of the priceless Gobelin, but finely woven instead 
of hand-made. There were the usual parlor pieces, cine 
and sofas, in broad, 
low, inviting shapes ; 
odd little tables and 
cabinets, anda 
pretty fancy for a 
window-seat, which 
was so artistic and 
effective, and so eas- 
ily imitated that the 
Goop HouseEKEEPING correspondent begged of the 
asketch to furnish her readers, which he very courteously 
made, and here it is. 

The model was in richly-gilded wood and the thick, luxuri- 
ous biscuit upholstering, so-called, because it is tacked down 


‘at such frequent intervals that it resembles a sheet of small 


biscuit, was in pink and blue silk tapestry. It may be imi- 
tated in white enamel, birch, white maple, ash, or even in 
polished pine, and for the covering, plush, satin or handsome 


cretonne may be substituted for the tapestry. At the ends, 
acircular piece of the tapestry, bound down on its outer 
edge with a narrow gimp, slightly gathered or pleated in the 
center, and apparently drawn into a rosette or a button, and 
finished with two small tassels. The length varies, of course, 
according to the dimensions of the window for which it is to 
be used. The model was four feet in length, quite too large 
for an ordinary window. 

Samples of blue, straw, light terra-cotta and pink enamel 
were exhibited, the latter decorated with silver in delicate 
lines. Some white sets are varied by the introduction of a 
handsome brass bedstead with a canopy of light tapestry or 
satin. A thousand-dollar dining-room set in fine French 
enamel, with a few carvings of small, white flowers, and 
lightly decorated with gold, consisted of a rich broad table, 
perfectly made and finished in its smallest detail, and 
needing no covering for its rarely beautiful surface ; a half 
dozen chairs, and a large, low, broad buffet, without glass 
doors and only a few shelves. 

Another pretty style of cottage furniture, suitable, also, for 
a guest room, or nursery at any time of the year, is the new 
bamboo furniture which is not bamboo at all, but white maple. 
It is finished in its natural color and elaborately decorated 
with rods of the same, in the shape of abamboo pole, securely 
bradded to the wood. Its joints burned brown with a hot iron 
when the rods were in the turning-lathe, make a pretty 
decoration and the whole forms an exceedingly pretty, 
summery effect. The maple is as nearly white as a natural 
wood can be, with the exception of the white-wood, and takes 
a beautiful polish. A complete set in this wood, which is 
very durable and handsomely-finished throughout, is not an 
expensive purchase, and the shapes, mostly Eastlake patterns, 
are very graceful and pleasing. Even a writing-desk is in- 
cluded in the set. 

Among other light wood sets is the antique oak with ivory 
finish, after a style much used in the sixteenth century, hence 
called the sixteenth century, or old ivory finish. The tones 
are rich and deeply shaded. 

An odd-shaped bedstead revives a style quite common fifty 
years ago. The head and foot-boards are of equal hight, and 
each is finished with a heavy roll. Except in the first empire 
styles, dressing-cases and looking-glasses are wide and low, 
the latter increasing in size each season. One large oval 
glass measured three feet and six inches across, and three 
feet in height. 

Fortunate owners of homes in small cities or large towns, 
who sensibly prefer to take their annual outing in the winter 
and enjoy their beautiful surroundings at home in the summer, 
can transform warm, rich, winter parlors or libraries into cool 
and restful summer rooms with a comparatively small outlay 
of time and money. In a charming Massachusetts home, a 
certain large room overlooking a winding river, and catching 
a glimpse of distant mountain peaks, was found quite too 
large and cold for winter occupancy. Its owner, therefore, 
ordered a pretty light olive matting for the floor, threw down 
a few bright rugs, bought rattan sofas in black and white, 
and several easy chairs, also in rattan. The walls were hung 
with a cool tinted paper, and pictures, many of them water 
colors, were selected for the walls. Generous draperies of 
pink and blue soft silks were thrown carelessly, but freely 
about pictures and mantels and the room was opened for 
summer use in June, and “ closed for the season” in Septem- 
ber. An open grate for a pleasant wood fire in cool evenings 
added greatly to the picturesque effect. Even the books in 
the cases and on the tables were chosen for summer readers. 
The library or general sitting-room was rarely opened during 
the summer, and when the family returned to it in the fall it 
had all the charm of a new room. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


In acity home, a debutante recently gave her coming-out 
party in an artistic parlor which had been fitted up for the 
occasion. The furniture was in rich white and gold, uphol- 
stered with satin in youthful chintz patterns. Floral designs 
on walls and floor, and dainty water-colors made a beautiful 
and harmonious effect, and the blonde young lady herself 
looked like a sweet brier rose in a garden of summer delights. 
If one’s means are limited, pretty results may be secured 
with trifling expenditure. Mattings come in great variety 
both of color and design, this season, and are inexpensive 
and effective. Heavy table-covers, scarfs and curtains may 
be replaced by scrim, or linen and lace fancy work and skill- 
ful fingers can transform old chairs and tables from the attic 
into pretty white enamel or even white painted furnishings 
with cretonne upholstery if desired. Plush lambrequins may 
be retired from the mantels for the summer, and muslin or 
lace or some of the delicate curtain fabrics be used for 
draperies. All the light-toned pictures of the house may be 
brougbt together for the summer room, and if no outing is 
possible for some members of the family, the restfulness of a 
pleasant change in one’s surroundings will more than com- 
pensate for all the labor bestowed. 
For information received, thanks are due Messrs. R. J. Horner & Co., 
West Twenty-third St., New York. 
Harriet M. Neale. 
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THE REASON WHY. 
It isn’t that I’ve got a thing ag’in’ you, Parson Peek; 
Nor ag’in’ the many tried an’ true, I’ve met there ev’ry week. 
[t’s not for this I’ve stayed away so many Sabba’ days 
From the little mount’in meetin’-house, where oft I’ve j'ined in praise. 
But listen—if you care to know—an’ I will tell you all. 
I think ’twas "bout two year ago, or was it three last fall? 
The wealthy members voted that they’d have the seats made free, 
An’ most of us was willin’ with the notion to agree. 


Perhaps the meanin’ o’ the word I didn’t quite understand ; 
For the Sunday after, walkin’ "long with Elsie, hand-in-hand— 
You know the little blue-eyed girl; her mother now is dead; 
And I am Elsie’s grandpa; but let me go ahead. _ 

Well, thinkin’ o’ the Master, an’ how homelike it would be 
To take a seat most anywhere, now that the seats was free; 

I walked in at the open door, an’ up the center aisle 

An’ set down tired, but happy, in the light of Elsie’s smile. 


I listened to your preachin’ with an “* Amen” in my heart; 

An’ when the hymns was given out, I tried to do my part. 

An’ my love seemed newly kindled for the one great Power above, 
An’ somethin’ seemed to answer back, “‘ For love, I give thee love.” 
But when the benediction come, an’ we was passin’ out, 

A few words whispered with my name, caused me to turn about 
’Twas not exactly words like these, but that which meant it all, 
“It’s strange that faupers never know their place is by the wall.” 


It wasn’t ’bout myself I cared, for what the speaker said; 

But the little blossom at my side, with pretty upturned head. 

An’ lookin’ down at Elsie there, I thought of Elsie’s mother, 

An’ thoughts my better natur’ scorned, I tried in vain to smother. 
I’ve been to meetin’ twice since then, an’ set down by the wall; 
But kept a thinkin’—thinkin’—till my thoughts was turned to gall; 
An’ when the old familiar hymns was given out to sing, 

One look at Elsie’s shinin’ curls, would choke my utterin’. 


An’ so, I thought it best awhile, to stay at home an’ praise, 

Or take a walk in field or wood, and there trace out His ways. 
‘It’s better so,’’ my old heart said, ‘‘ than gather with the throng, 
An’ let your feelin’s rankle o’er a real or fancied wrong.”’ 

But I’m prayin’, Parson, all the time, an’ wish you’d help me pray, 
When one an’ all are gathered home, in the great comin’ day; 
When men are judged by honest deeds, an’ love to fellow men, 

I shan’t be thought a pauper, in the light I’m seen in then. 


—Katharine H. Terry. 


HE prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.— Coleridge. 
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JANET. 
She is flitting about with a blithesome tread, 
Arranging the evening tea. 
All the place is bright with her presence, 
A home sunbeam is she. 


Her glad heart sings as with dainty grace 
The snow-white cloth is laid. 

Now she places the tempting viands 
Her skillful hands have made. 


No daintier cakes, or snowier bread 
Than hers was ever seen ; 

For this fair lady of whom I sing 
Holds sway as a kitchen queen. 


She stands in her humble door-way 
In her simple dress of white. 

Somebody hastens his weary step 
For his welcome home at night. 


And somebody soon finds rest from care 
And a balm for his aching head 

In the pleasant talk, the cheerful song, 
Or the favorite poem read. 


Ah! never was truer subject, 
And never a grander throne, 
Queen of a loyal, noble heart, 
Queen of a happy home. 
—Ada Simpson Sherwood. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


FRUITS AND HOW TO USE THEM. 


SomME WAyYs OF PREPARING Not GENERALLY USED. 


T may be positively asserted that even the 
modern housekeeper, intelligent above her 
predecessors though she may be, still fails 
to appreciate the value of fruits. Nothing 
among all the productions of our bountiful 

<< (@, Mother can compare in richness and beau- 
ty, with their hues and flavors. Above all 
they give tone to the digestive organs, 
antidote biliary derangements, and afford 
an innumerable variety of dishes at once 
delicate and nutritious. Who rightly values 
the worth of the Northern apple or of the 
date, that fruit which for three-fourths of the year furnishes 
the staple food of an Oriental race? 

Every breakfast-table in the land ought each day to have 
a central dish of fruit, either cooked or in its native state. 
Oranges and melons, apples and grapes, figs and dates, cur- 
rants and the royal line of berries, cherries and gooseberries, 
plums and pears, apricots and peaches, bananas and grape 
fruits, all are rounded in outline, exquisite in coloring and 
delicious to the taste. 

In one respect all fruits are alike. They should be eaten 
only when perfectly ripe and as fresh as they can possibly be 
procured. The unfortunate denizens of large cities may be 
compelled to consume them after being hawked about the 
streets and plentifully sprinkled with dust, but that is the 
price they pay for other privileges. 

Here are some ways of preparing fruit not generally used: 
Frosted Fruit. 

Dip fine bunches of ripe currants, one at a time, into the beaten 
whites of an egg, fully moistening the entire surface of each globe. 
Then thoroughly roll the bunches in powdered sugar and lay them 
singly and carefully on white paper spread over an inverted sieve. 
Dry them in a very cool oven. Cherries may be prepared in exact- 
ly the same manner if the stems are left attached. Plums and 
grapes may be dipped in the egg and placed upon the paper before 
sifting sugar over them. These prepared fruits make an excellent 
garnish for cakes and desserts or, eaten by themselves, as a winter 


3, 


relish. 
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Good HOUSEKEEPING. 


Grape Juice. 

The grapes should be of the best quality and ripe enough for the 
table. Wash them thoroughly after stripping from the stems and 
discarding any that are imperfect. Throw them into a granitized 
kettle with one pint of water to every three quarts of fruit, skim 
when they begin to boil and cook very slowly for ten minutes. 
While still boiling hot, strain through a jelly bag, squeezing the 
skins and seeds into a separate receptacle, as the juice from them 
will be apt to be discolored. Return the liquid to the preserving 
kettle and when it boils seal in heated glass cans like fruit. The 
juice from seeds and skins may be bottled separately. It can be 
safely kept till grapes are again ripe if packed in a cool, dark place. 
The absence of light is as imperative as the absence of heat. Cooled 
on ice it makes a delicious and wholesome beverage and is sup- 
posed to have specially tonic qualities. 

Fruit Syrup. 

Prepare the juice expressed from strawberries, raspberries, cur- 
rants or grapes exactly as for making jelly. After it has come toa 
boil add just one-half as much sugar as is used for jelly, that is 
allow one pound of sugar to every quart of juice. Sealin pint cans 
and use as a beverage, with water, or in flavoring puddings and 
sauces. 

Lemon Syrup. 

To every pint of the juice of sound, unblemished lemons add one 
pound and a half of sugar, boil, skim and seal in cans like fruit. 
Orange juice with one-fourth or one-sixth of the quantity of lemon 
juice added, may be similarly prepared. These preparations are 
economical at some seasons of the year and as good for cooking 
purposes, or for a beverage, as the fresh fruit. 

Currantade. 

Mash together one pound of ripe red currants with one-half their 
weight of raspberries, add half a pound of sugar and a gallon of 
cold water. Stir, strain and bottle whatever is not needed at once. 
It will keep on ice several days. 

Strawberry Ice. 

Wash and hull the fruit and press it through a colander. To 
every quart of the expressed juice and pulp add one teacupful of 
cold water. Sweeten to taste,a very sweet taste, then stir in the 
unbeaten whites of three eggs and freeze like ice cream. The re- 
sult is a very delicious dessert and one easily made. 

Apple Ginger. 

Make a syrup of four pounds of granulated sugar and a pint of 
water in which cook very slowly four pounds of finely chopped tart 
apples, peeled and cored, and two ounces of green ginger. Add 
the grated rind of four lemons, Take it off the stove when it looks 
clear. 

Fruit Minute Pudding. 

Measure out one quart of rich new milk, reserving half a pint in 
order to wet five large rounded tabiespoonfuls of sifted flour. 
Heat the larger portion of the milk together with one even cupful 
of sugar, to a boil, in a farina kettle and turn the hot mixture 
gradually over the cold milk and flour, stirring all the while to pre- 
vent lumps. Return it to the kettle and cook till it thickens, which 
will be about ten minutes after it begins to boil. Take it off the 
stove and beat while it is cooling. When half cold add sliced 
bananas, or whole strawberries, whortleberries, raspberries, black- 
berries, sliced apricots or peaches. Serve ice cold. The amount 
of fruit will be determined by the taste of the maker. 

A delicious variety of the same pudding may be made by leaving 
out the fruit and replacing one-half pint of milk by the same quanti- 
ty of strong coffee. Again, a chocolate pudding may be substitu- 
ted by using one square of chocolate with the quart of 
milk and cooking it just as for the fruit pudding but minus the 
fruit. This is a recipe lately devised and never before published. 
Peach Cobbler. 

Fill a shallow pudding dish or deep earthern pie plate with ripe 
peeled peaches, leaving in the pits to increase the flavor of the fruit. 
Add cold water enough to half fill the dish and cover the whole 
with a light paste rolled to twice the thickness used for pies. Cut 
slits across the middle, prick with a fork and bake in a slow oven 
about three-fourths of anhour. The peaches should be sugared ac- 
cording to the taste before putting on the crust. Served either 
warm or cold, the crust should be inverted after being cut into sec- 
tions, and the peaches piled upon it. Eat with sweet cream. 


Berry Cobbler. 

This dish is made like the preceding, excepting that it may be 
baked in a quicker oven. In a-deep dish and without any under 
crust which is apt to soak with fruit juice, no matter how well it 
may be prepared, cobblers will give satisfaction, especially where 
the fruit is small, hard or past its freshness. 

Fruit Roly Poly. 

Prepare a paste with one quart of sifted flour, two heaping tea- 
spoonfuls of baking-powder, two tablespoonfuls of butter and 
enough milk to make a soft dough and roll out a quarter of an inch 
thick. Over this spread either berries of any kind or sliced 
peaches, sliced apples, marmalade, or canned or stewed fruit, 
sprinkling over sugar according to its acidity. Begin at one end 
and roll over the pastry with the fruit inside, being cireful not to 
let any escape at the ends, which must be well pinched together. 
Bake in an even oven about an hour. Serve with sweet cream 
or sweetened fruit juice. This pudding may be steamed in a pie 
dish but should never be boiled or the crust may be heavy. 

Peach Meringue. 

To every pint of stewed and canned peaches, sweetened to taste, 
stir in the beaten yolks of two eggs. Bake in a deep pudding dish 
fifteen minutes, then cover with the whites ofthe two eggs, beaten 
till very light with two tablespoonfuls of sugar. Brown in the oven 
and serve cold with whipped cream. For peaches substitute any 
other stewed fruit at hand if need be. 

Fruit Fritters. 

Soak a teacupful of fine bread crumbs in a cup of hot milk till 
they are very soft, then stir in a tablespoonful of flour wet with two 
tablespoonfuls of cold milk. Boil till it thickens, stirring to pre- 
vent lumps. To this add the well beaten yolks of three eggs, when 
it is sufficiently cool, then half a teacupful of jelly or jam, or small 
berries and lastly the well-beaten whites. Fry at once in hot fat. 
Currant Meringue. 

Sweeten a half pint of crushed ripe currrants with an equal 
quantity of sugar and stir into the pulp the yolks of two eggs bea- 
ten with a heaping teaspoonful of flour, and if the currants are 
not juicy, a tablespoonful of water. Bake in a deep pie plate lined 
with paste and then cover the top with the well beaten whites of 
the two eggs and two tablespoonfuls of sugar. Return to the oven, 
brown slightly, then set aside to cool before serving. 

Spiced Currants. 

To five pounds of stemmed ripe currants add three pounds of 
sugar, one tablespoonful each of cloves and cinnamon, one-half a tea- 
spoonful of cayenne and stew slowly together for three hours ; half 
an hour before taking them from the range add a pint of good 
vinegar. It is better to tie the spices in a bag. It makes an ex- 
cellent meat relish. 

Quince Honey. 

Make a syrup of three pounds of sugar and one pint of water 
into which stir two large quinces peeled and grated. Boil fifteen 
minutes and can for winter use upon pancakes and fritters. 
Quince and Apple Jelly. 

Prepare an equal weight of quinces and tart apples for jelly, that 
is wash and slice whole, being careful to see there are no wormy 
spots left in them. Put the quinces in the preserving kettle and 
boil till soft with enough water to cover them. Then add the 
apples, still keeping enough water over them, and boil till the whole 
isapulp. Strain through a jelly-bag and add a scant pound of 
sugar to each pint of juice. Heat the sugar in the oven and turn 
into the boiling juice, cook ten minutes and turn into glasses. The 
flavor of apples and quinces together is pleasanter than that of 
quinces alone. 

Peach Dumpling. 

Line half a dozen well-oiled cups with paste and fill them with 
finely-sliced peaches sweetened to taste, cover with more paste 
then set them in a pan half filled with boiling water and bake or 
steam forty minutes. Turn out on a dish and serve with liquid 


sauce. 
—AHester M. Poole. 


SLAVEs who once conceive the glowing thought 

Of freedom, in that hope itself possess 

All that the contest calls for; spirit, strength, 

The scorn of danger, and united hearts, 

The surest presage of the good they seek.— Wordsworth, 
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RAW, STEWED, FRIED OR ROASTED. 


Down by the sea, down by the sea, 

Dwells a little creature from care so free ; 
And all through the day, at work or at play, 
He merrily trills this .weet little lay : 


“ May, June, July August, 

For four long months no specter’!1 dog us. 
August, June, July and May, 

You can’t eat us for many a day. 

May and August, June, July, 

No raw, no stew, no pan, no fry!” 


Down by the sea, the deep blue sea, 

A sad little thought strikes this creature wee, 
And gay no more on the sandy shore, 

He moans this little strain o’er and o’er : 


“* May and August, July, June, 
But September only comes too soon, 
And ¢hen—we’ll have to change our tune.” 


—Margarette Lyman Ballard. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
DECORATIVE PAINTING ON OHINA.—II. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR TINTING. 


N our first paper we referred to mono- 
chromes of solid ground, with the design 
taken out, leaving it cleanly outlined 
against the ground; the design is then 
delicately shaded with the color used in 

the ground. White flowers, such 
as lilies, marguerites, etc., are effec- 
tive on delicate grounds of blue, 
f pink, or green. In the Lacroix 
colors, there are those especially 
prepared for grounds which must 
never be mixed, and the painting 


ing colors must never be used for 

ordinary painting, but many of the 
painting colors, with the addition of a little flux make delicate, 
beautiful grounds. 5. careful in the use of flux, one part flux 
to four of color is quite as much as you should use ; too much 
flux is ruinous. 

Select your oils, using those most agreeable to you. Fat 
oil, lavender oil, and a drop of clove oil, are usually used for 
grounds; but balsam of copaiba can be substituted for fat oil, 
and anis-seed oil for the lavender; do not use turpentine in 
painting grounds; indeed, if it is offensive, do without it alto- 
gether, using alcohol for your brushes. 

We shall not include the grounding colors in our list of 
colors useful to beginners, because almost any of those men- 
tioned may be used for tinting grounds. A sample slab can 
be seen at any store where they keep china painting ma- 
terials, enabling any one to select their own colors. The list 
we give will do very well, and is composed mostly of inex- 
pensive colors; it can be added to, or changed at choice: 
Ivory black, deep blue riche, brown No. 4, flux, grass green, 
brown green, yellow ochre, mixing yellow, crimson lake, car- 
mine No. 1, deep violet of gold, carnation No. 1 or deep car- 
nation, pearl gray. Carnation No. 1 is a flesh tint and deep 
carnation is the color for poppies. Do not try to mix colors, 
unless, perhaps, mixing yellow with grass green; or with deep 
blue; or crimson lake and blue to make violet, or a little blue 
or carmine added to violet of gold. Mixed tints change in 
the fire more than pure colors. 

Before commencing to paint a ground, prepare your dab- 
bers; have at least four ready. These dabbers are small, 
flat balls of raw cotton, loosely tied in squares of the softest 


silk or cambric; old material is best for the covering; cha- 
mois skin can be used, if very soft. Artists often use camel’s 
hair blenders, but the dabbers will answer for some time; a 
camel’s hair stippler, however, of small size, will be found 
useful to blend small spots. The grounding brush is of 
camel’s hair; a large one is best. 

If the design has been put on the plate according to the 
method taught in the first paper, with the pencil, fix it, going 
over all your outlines with water color vermillion or with 
India ink, instead of using a Lacroix color. Do this delli- 
cately, and let it dry thoroughly before laying your ground. 
Work where there is no dust, and have your china perfectly 
clean. After grinding down your color and the one-fourth 
part of-flux, with three or four drops of fat oil or balsam of 
copaiba, moisten your grounding brush with turpentine, then 
work into it a few drops of the copaiba and gently go all over 
the portion of your china which is to receive the ground. 
Now you can thin your color with two or three drops of 
lavender or anis-seed oil, and perhaps one drop of clove oil, 
especially if you work on a very warm day, as the clove oil 
keeps the color from drying too rapidly. 

Charge your brush fully with color, and proceed to cover 
the surface of your china as rapidly as possible. Try to lay 
the color as smooth as possible, dragging your strokes to- 
gether, but don’t try to touch up spots. Endeavor to let your 
design remain visible and do not let the ground color en- 
croach on it more than you can help. Let your work stand a 
moment, say until you can see your breath upon the surface 
by gently breathing upon it; now, holding it firmly, without 
letting your fingers touch the painted surface, begin to pat it 
gently all over, commencing where you began to paint. Let 
the work rest a moment, then take a fresh dabber and repeat 
the process; do this again and again until the ground is per- 
fectly smooth. Ifa bit of lint is noticed, lift it carefully with 
the point of a long needle or hat pin, then touch the place 
gently with the stippler. Dry your work; outline and shade. 
If your first ground is a success it will be a marvel, as the first 
plate is usually wiped out several times. As in almost every- 
thing else, it is only by practice that you can become perfect. 
If you have used too much oil, the color will run when you 
attempt to use it; in this case simply let the mixture stand 
awhile on your slab before using it; if there is not enough, 
the color will not work well. When you are quite satisfied 
that your ground is perfect, dry the work carefully over the 
alcohol lamp, or in the oven, as directed in the first paper. 

Taking-out mixtures are sold at some of the art stores, but 
a clean brush, very slightly moistened with turpentine, can 
be used ; if, however, your brush is at all wet the moisture will 
spread into the ground and ruin it; exceeding care is neces- 
sary in this process, as well as in scraping out grasses and 
stems. A wooden rest, about twelve inches long, with a two- 
inch foot at each end, is a convenient contrivance to prevent 
the hand. or sleeve from spoiling the ground by touching it. 
The ground will be of a light or dark tone of the color used, 
according to the thickness of the color on the plate. Flux 
also lightens the color, and gives a better glaze than when the 
color is used without it. Designs in two colors, say a brown 
decoration on a delicate green or yellow ground, are simple 
and can be made very beautiful. One firing is sufficient for 
these, as for most all that an amateur will do. 

In our next paper we will treat of painting flowers, 


colors, etc. 
—Katherine Taylor. 


ANGEL of Patience! sent to calm 

Our feverish brows with cooling palm ; 

To lay the storms of hope and fear, 

And reconcile life’s smile and tear ; 

The throbs of wounded pride to still, 

And make our own our Father’s will! — Whittier. 
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FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 
Gowns or INDIA SILK—SUMMER BONNETS — CHILDREN’S HaTts— 
GRACEFUL NEGLIGEES. 

HE tendency of all fashions is toward 
greatersimplicity. The bouffant 
styles, which we have long recognized 
as peculiarly French, though they be- 
long to but an epoch of French fash- 
ions, the day of the beautiful and 
detested Madame Pompadour, have 
been finally abandoned and classic 
styles hold complete sway. Some of 
the plain, white mull gowns made up 
this season for afternoon are artistic 
in the very best sense of the word and 

might have been modeled from a picture by Joshua Reynolds 

or Gainsborough. The use of diaphanous muslin, the em- 
ployment of creamy sheer nets of all kinds is indeed a feature 


_ of the season. Already people weary of Directoire and 


Empire fashions, and seek something less pronounced in 
style. There is considerable suggestion of the zsthetic styles 
of a few years ago in the recent gowns made up for house 
wear. The dress-makers’ waist, which artists universally con- 
demn, is completely abandoned in many of these dresses and 
the material is draped over the bust and hardly leaves the 
waist-line visible, except at the back. This tendency to 
drape the figure, rather than fit it with darts is seen in various 
ways. In some cases an entire half-breadth is draped across 
from the left shoulder to the waist-line on the right, in such a 
way as is seen in old Greek costumes and this irregular drap- 
ery may be repeated in the front, the only part of the skirt 
where drapery is allowable. The fitted sleeve is entirely 
passé, though a moderately close coat sleeve is still worn with 
traveling gowns and with shopping dresses. The dress 
par excellence for service is an India silk made up in dark, 
navy blue, brown or dark green with large sketchy patterns 
inter-laced in conventional design. Such designs for quite 
young ladies are frequently made with blouse waists ‘and 
simple, straight skirts. Light grounds in these India silks 
are utilized as afternoon gowns. Combinations of gray and 
white, and brown and white are very much in demand. A 
charming afternoon gown was recently made of white India 
silk figured with a pattern of bramble flower in shades of 
gray, forming a stripe and alternates with a stripe of fine 
lines of pale gray. The shaped waist of this gown was ex- 
tended to form long, straight breadths at the end and sides 
and drawn apart in front to disclose a skirt of white India 
silk, held in two groups of shirring at the side and trimmed 
with three rows of the narrowest feather-edged gray ribbon 
above the hem. ‘This white underskirt showed again in the 
center of the back and slightly at the right side. 
SUMMER BONNETS AND HATS. 

The fashion of flowers on bonnets for general wear is 
already cast aside by refined people. Simple rosettes of 
narrow ribbon or dotted net, trim bonnets of mixed straws 
for general wear. All elaboration in millinery is abandoned 
for the time and it is the rule to make trimmings as simple 
and light as possible. A few rare rose-buds with thorned 
stem and leaves, a hawthorn spray, or some fine flowers are 
often used, however, on bonnets of black tulle, which are 
feather-like in weight and sotransparent as to show the black, 
gold or silver wires used to form their frame. Large, plain 
black tulle Directoire hats for young ladies for garden parties 
or carriage wear, are still trimmed with trailing garlands of 
fine French marguerites, buttercups or some other flowers 
and with wild field grasses. Children’s hats for general wear 
are large, low-crowned flats, of fancy dark straw or Milan 


braid and are frequently trimmed simply with narrow folds of 
velvet around the crown and large rosettes of white dotted 
net or silk mull at the side. These hats are especially pretty 
in wood brown or navy blue, worn with cambric and bright- 
colored Scotch ginghams with white nainsook guimpes. 
There are some charming little Directoire poke bonnets 
which are trimmed with bows of dainty, fancy ribbon for 
little children. A large fine leghorn hat remains the first 
choice for little girls dressy wear. These flats are trimmed 
with white ribbon rosettes and small clusters of white violets, 
close, white rose-buds, or some other fine white flowers. 


SUMMER NEGLIGEE ROBES AND SACKS, 


The favorite negligee robes for summer will be teagowns 
and sacks worn with matinee skirts of black or colored surah, 
or often a half-worn black skirt is utilized by economic women 
for this purpose. The teagown has finally dropped from its 
high place as a reception dress and is now made up for neg- 
ligee of figured pongee silks, plain colored China silks and of 
sheer India lawn and nainsook. A charming gown in the 
rare French rose shade known as “juice of cherries” is 
figured with minute black stars. The skirt of this gown is 
laid in fine accordion pleats and the full waist in graceful 
Recamier shape, is shirred on the shoulders and held in at 
the waist with a wide belt feather stitched with black silk. 

The large sleeves are held down a few inches by several 
rows of feather stitching from the shoulders. 

Charming sacques of pale green crepon cloth, a sheer 
crape-like wool, are tucked the entire front with fine quarter- 
inch tucks and finished with a hand embroidered scollop in 
shades of green. Some exceedingly graceful matinees of 
pale green India silk, all made in loose Recamier style fin- 
ished with wide falls of black French thread lace at the sleeve, 
neck and down the front and girdled with a belt feathered in 
black silk. Dainty caps come to wear with these gowns 
making morning costumes as picturesque as a Briton peasant’s 
homely garb. 


FANCIES IN NECKWEAR, LACE AND PARASOLS, 


Great Marie Antionette fichus are displayed freely in the 
shops devoted to lingerie and will no doubt be worn at water- 
ing places with the large stylish hats designed for such 
occasions and never worn by women of refined taste in city 
streets. A season of fine lace is hoped for. The masses of 
imitation laces worn by vulgar people of late has brought all 
lace into reproach. Fine Valenciennes iaces are now in 
special demand and are used for trimming dresses of India 
silk designed for afternoon or matinees. The long-handled 
parasol with its canopy top is generally condemned by the 
best-dressed women. It is too heavy and pronounced in style. 
Bouffant styles in parasols, however, meet with general favor 
and a medium-sized parasol of white surah silk with an ivory 
handle and stick of medium length, the frame made so as to 
be exquisitely light in weight, is considered elegant for 
church and carriage use. 

—Helena Rowe. 


Prepared Expressly for GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
WISE SAYINGS. 
IMPALED BY OUR STEEL PEN AND STEAL SHEARS. 
To owe is human, to pay divine. 
Want of decision is want of interest. 
Great difficulties bring out gréat virtues. 
The sweetest fruit grows nearest the ground. 
Better part with your dignity than your safety. 
Next to living with honor is to die with honor. 
Discretion is the salt, and fancy the sugar of life. 
Discrimination detects errors, good nature excuses them. 
A queer cut of the coat represents a crochet in the brain. 
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Original in Goop HovusEKBEPING. 
THE OHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


SMALL 


N a late number of the Aslantic Monthly, 

a writer portraying “ The spirit of American 

Politics, as shown in the late Election,” 

says: “ But after all, the masses are moved 

not so much by selfishness as by prejudice. 

_This prejudice is of two kinds, traditional 

and local. Its traditional force is shown by 

the fact that communities side by side and 

identical in character and interest, remain 

for decade after decade politically opposed. 

The sons are expected to follow in the foot- 

— steps of the fathers.” And they did follow 

in the footsteps of their fathers,—these embryo statesmen, 
ranging in age from five to eight ortwelve years. They en- 
joyed the campaign. Most of them had excellent lungs, and 
were not at all backward about using them in exaltation of a 
favorite candidate, until, “ What’s the matter with Harrison ?” 
or a similar inquiry as to Mr. Cleveland’s state of mind, 
seemed to echo from every city, town or hamlet in the land. 

They formed companies for drill and parades, in which 
there were many officers and few privates; much noise and 
little discipline ; plenty of tin-flutes, but lack of music ; a few 
cheap drums and many dear little boys. And such banners ! 
One of them a laundried flour sack, brought into use because 
of cabalistic decoration, Minneapolis mills XXX, upside 
down, the reverse adorned with hieroglyphics in charcoal, 
which, to those who could decipher the legend, read,—Hurraw 
for Harryison. 

Another ensign consisted of a brand new bandana, held to 
its supporting poles by shingle nails; standard of veterans 
not more faithfully followed, or more enthusiastically held 
aloft. There was also pride as to personal decoration ; red 
sashes, badges, buttons and medallions, while the clothing 
stores did a rushing business in disposing of campaign caps 
ata dimea piece. Pretty headgear they were too—consid- 
ering the price—navy blue, with military visor, gilt-braid, and 
lettering. 

These small patriots were nothing without noise. Drums, 
zulus, kazoos, and what not artifice for racket. The writer 
speaks from experience and was on several occasions ap- 
pealed to from the culinary department, that the “cooking 
could not go on; ” master eight-years-old had carried away 
all the lids that belonged to the kettles, to use as cymbals in 
the parade. 

Another complaint was that eight-years-old had left his 
torch in the corner of the kitchen and it “smelled horrid.” 
Investigation proved that the mal-odor did not proceed 
alone from the torch-can, but from every available spot in 
which he could spill kerosene while filling it. Nor were the 
little women idle or uninterested.’ They applauded the 
parades, waved handkerchiefs, embroidered badges for the 
marching knights, and solemnly assured them that the country 
would go to ruin if a rival candidate were elected. 

Again there would be a diplomatic cameraderie of the op- 
posing ranks—a lad of ten years bargaining with one of 
eight, to march in the republican procession, if he, in turn 
would parade the next night with the democrats. This 
might be deemed an affair of display, rather than principle. 

None more anxious than these small patriots as to the re- 
sult of the election. One doughty urchin when bidden to go 
to bed said with an air of heroic disappointment, “ Well, I'll 
go, but—I know I can’t sleep; I’ll lie awake all night because 
Mr. Cleveland was not elected.” This threat of premedi- 
tated insomnia, suggests an incident of a former campaign. 
Gen. Hancock when he was a candidate for the first office in 


the land, did not think it necessary to lose a night’s rest in 
consequence. It is recorded that he slept soundly on the 
eve of the election, but Mrs. Hancock, woman-like, anxiously 
waited and read the returns all night. At five o’clock in the 
morning, she aroused the honored general who had been so 
alert to every call of duty in army service. 

“ Well,” she said, briefly, “the election has been a Water- 
loo for you.” “ All right,” was the reply, and he turned over 
and went to sleep again. 

Like the immortal Thackeray, we have been guilty of di- 
gression which, perhaps, means transgression, for it was of 
small, not large patriots, we were discoursing. One of these, 
“a wee bit girlie,” observed that every. night on which the 
republicans had a parade, the weather chanced to be very 
favorable in that locality. “ Mamma,” said she, “ I think 
God must be a republican; he gives them such pleasant 
nights for their processions.” 

Thus each grieved or rejoiced according to individual 
preference with none to molest or malign; thinking as Mr. 
Cleveland himself expressed it, that the other side won 
“because they got the most votes.” Is the presidential cam- 
paign an education in patriotism, or partisanship ? The sub- 
ject is worth while to consider when we reflect that in the near 
future all this mimicry will have resolved itself into reality. 

—Jsadore Baker. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 


OOLD STORAGE. 

The business of freezing meats and fish and preserving 
perishable products by various systems of freezing and cold 
storage has come to be an important feature of commerce. 
New York City now has eight large establishments devoted 
to it, with an aggregate capacity of 15,000 tons, besides many 
private “plants” belonging to separate produce houses. 
Some of them use the old process of ice and salt, while others 
use the ammonia process. By the former a temperature of 
5° can be reached and with ammonia it is said the mercury 
can be sent down to 20° below zero. The freezing material is 
sent through pipes which line the large rooms in the refrig- 
erator store-houses and become incrusted with ice, keeping 
the atmosphere crisp, dry and as cold as may be desired. 
Poultry is the chief commodity thus preserved and it is often 
kept frozen 15 months. One firm stored last season 2,100 
pairs of prairie chickens, 15,000 pairs of grass plover, 600 
pairs of canvasback ducks, and 1,300 dozen English snipe. 
The system saves great loss and enables dealers to make 
special profits on meats and fruits out of season. Fruits and 
nuts are kept in a more moderate temperature just above 
freezing. Great quantities of beef and other meats, eggs, 
vegetables, etc., are kept in these houses, and if proper care 
is exercised it is claimed that the flavor is improved by long 
freezing. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


NEVER FORGET 

That knowledge leaves no room for chances. 

That a seal skin sack does not always keep the heart warm. 

That the pure worship of a pure heart is an inspiration and a 
song. 

That “doing as well as you know how” is all right if you always 
know how to do well. 

That “in the multitude of counselors there is safety,” if wisdom 
and discretion have the ear of the multitude. 

That it is not well “to attempt to kill two birds with one stone” 
if you succeed in killing the birds and don’t kill anything else. 

That a loving wife, rosy-cheeked children and a bright fireside 
are the quickest kind of assets to realize on in distressing emer- 
gencies. 
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HOT BISOUITS, FRAGRANT OOFFEE AND WAFFLES 


AND THE BALLINGTON GHOST. 


HEN it was known that the Welfords 
had purchased “ the old Ballington 
place ” and would move into the 
great house which had been stand- 
ing empty for years, there was head- 
shaking in the community, and 
more than one lady was heard to 
say, “Well, I’m .not superstitious, 
but I’d hate to live in ¢hat house.” 

The Ballingtons had, for several 
generations, been one of the wealth- 
iest families in the neighborhood, 
and it had been a part of the family 
policy to marry wealth. It was 
generally understood that the mar- 
riage of the last representative of 
the name—or rather the last one 

who had reached man’s estate, for he had a little son—had 
been founded on this consideration, and had been of his 
father’s making rather than his own. 

His young wife a pale, quiet, dreamy-eyed lady, never made 
any effort to cultivate friendly relations with her neighbors. 
She returned the calls which she received, but her visits were 
always brief and formal, and her conversation confined to the 
more elegant commonplaces. It was remarked by those 
who visited her, that she always received them in a loose, 
white wrapper, in summer, made of muslin or some light 
wool material ; in winter of cashmere or flannel, trimmed with 
velvet or satin. 

Though she was never heard to complain of invalidism, and 
was always scrupulously neat—even elegant—in her attire, 
she always presented the appearance, or at least suggested 
the idea, of having just arisen from some place of invalid-like 
lounging. She had two children, a boy, a.sturdy little chap 
much like his father, who carried the child with him every- 
where he went, as soon as he was large enough to take out of 
the house so much, and a little girl, the miniature of her 
mother, and like her, always clad in white. 

It was rumored that the conjugal affection existing between 
Bernard Ballington and his wife was not very strong, and that 
the poor lady did not receive the kindest treatment from her 
husband. Certain it was he had seemed moody and restless 
ever since his marriage, and there seemed to be some truth in 
the assertion of the gossips that his affection was centered on 
his boy. The mother was left to console herself with her little 
girl, of whom she seemed very fond, in a listless sort of way. 

When this child was two years old she sickened and died. 
After this, the young mother looked paler and more dreamy 
than ever, and it was averred, by the ever-busy gossips, that 
her husband gave her not a particle of sympathy in her 
bereavement. Within a few months she, too, died, suddenly 
and mysteriously. This event caused no slight sensation in 
the neighborhood, and it was whispered by some that the 
poor lady died of poisoning; by others, that she was addicted 
to the opium habit and her death had ensued from an over- 
dose of the drug. 

Whether the one or the other of these reports was true, no 
one ever knew. The family physician, in learned terms, gave 
an explanation of her death which the sensation-loving utterly 
refused to believe. ; 

Immediately after the funeral, Bernard Ballington left for 
parts unknown, taking with him his little son, and report said 
he had another companion in the person of a beautiful and 
fascinating lady of a neighboring city. 

Since then until the purchase of the Ballington place by 


Mr. Welford, through Mr. Ballington’s agent, the house had 
been uninhabited; but rumor declared that a nocturnal visi- 
tant, clad in along white robe, was frequently seen wander- 
ing about the place, slowly moving its hands up and down 
and giving vent to the most piteous and sepulchral moans. 
This it was which led so many unsuperstitious ladies to de- 
clare a prejudice against living in the Ballington house. 
But Mrs. Welford was not only unsuperstitious, but unpreju- 
diced also, and being an affectionate and dutiful spouse, and 
having the utmost confidence in the financial sagacity of her 
husband, when he represented to her that the purchase of the 
Ballington property would be a good investment, its unpopu- 
larity having brought the price down very low, she consented 
without demur to take up her abode in the “ haunted house.” 

The Welfords took possession of their new home in mid- 
winter, Mr. Welford, the energetic, declaring that he did not 
want “a moving scrape” on hand in the spring, at the time 
when he ought to be pushing the farm work. He would take 
time by the forelock, and spend the remainder of the winter 
in getting everything in readiness for vigorous work during 
the “ cropping season.” The day on which the ever-to-be- 
dreaded moving took place was clear but cold, and the earth 
was covered with a glittering sheet of snow. 

The great old house was dank and drafty, and discomfort 
reigned supreme. 

But by dint of unremitting labor, tugging, tacking, ham- 
mering arranging and “ fixing” generally, by evening several 
carpets were put down, curtains hung, furniture arranged and 
cheerful fires burning in sitting-room, dining-room and 
kitchen. Still, it was not until almost eight o’clock that the 
family, very tired and very hungry, seated themselves around 
a bountifully spread supper table. Said Mrs. Welford, “I 
was determined to have something good for supper as we had 
to put up with a cold dinner.” 

Something good! She did have “ something good ” indeed. 
It was such a supper as might have made a dyspeptic 
shudder. There were hot biscuits, fragrant coffee, waffles 
light and hot, with tender, crisp, curled edges, the loveliest 
of golden butter and the richest of cream, scarcely the worse 
for having been shaken and frozen on the way, cold boiled 
“old ham,” the best of fried sausage, clear, delicate-flavored 
honey, fried potatoes, pickled pig’s feet and sweet-pickled 
“Indian ” peaches. 

“This is something like comfort,” said Mr. Welford, as, 
after a hastily said “ grace ” he conveyed to his plate a 
steaming forkful of waffles. “This does not look much like 
a place that aghost would care to come to,” he added, glanc- 
ing over the well-filled table and around the cozy room. 

“T don’t think her ghostship will intrude upon us,” said 
his wife, smilingly. 

“T aint afraid of noghost,” asserted Fred, the second hope- 
ful son, cutting a “pat” of sausage in two and cramming 
half of it into his mouth. 

They really did not look like persons with whom a ghostly 
personage could have much in common, that healthy, ruddy- 
faced family, with their faces, rendered still more ruddy by 
the day’s exposure to cold and the subsequent basking by the 
glowing fire. The family consisted of the father, mother and 
five children—two boys, aged respectively twelve and four- 
teen, and three little girls. 

After supper Mr. Welford said to his wife, “I believe I’ll 
just take the boys and go back to the old place and stay all 
night. Wecan make it, easy, by ten o’clock, and in the 
morning we can get up and load up the things that are left 
there, and be back here in time for breakfast, if you don’t 
get it too early; and I don’t think you will feel much like 
rising very early.” 

“No, I shall not be anxious to rise early,” answered his 
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wife, “and perhaps it would be better for some one to be at the 
old place to night, to see that nothing is disturbed.” 

“ And you think you won’t be afraid of the ghost, with 
nobody here but Mollie and the children?” laughed Mr. 
Welford. 

“Tam not at all afraid of the ghost. I think we have 
already changed the interior of the house so much that she 
would fear to enter it; and besides I don’t think ghosts ever 
care to visit persons of my temperament,” replied Mrs. 
Welford. 

“ No, I don’t think they do,” answered Mr. Welford, look- 
ing at his handsome blooming wife, and mentally congratu- 
lating himself that few women were so “ smart” and inde- 
pendent as she. 

The horses were soon brought out and hitched to the 
wagon, and the father and sons were speeding off over the 
crisp snow which sparkled in the bright moonlight. 

By ten o’clock the inmates of the Ballington house were 
snugly ensconced in bed. Mbollie, the cook, was not so 
courageous as Mrs. Welford and insisted so earnestly that 
she, Mrs. Welford and the three little girls should all sleep in 
the same room, that such an arrangement was made. 

Mrs. Welford had slept she knew not how long, when she 
was roused, she fancied, by a step coming slowly down the 
stairs which led up from the hall. It was a Aeavy light step, 
if so paradoxical a description might be given; a lingering, 
languid, and withal, stealthy tread. The steps came nearer 
and presently the door was pushed noiselessly open and a 
white-robed female figure glided into the room. Terror- 
bound and unable to move Mrs. Welford lay and watched it. 
It passed slowly up and down the room, moving its hands up 
and down and uttering dismal, sepulchral moans. It ap- 
proached the trundle-bed in which two of the children were 
sleeping. With horror the agonized mother, still unable to 
move a muscle or utter a sound, gazed upon the ghoulish 
creature as it bent over her sleeping darlings. It breathed 
upon their faces and suddenly the change of death came over 
them. There they lay upturned in the bright moonlight, pale 
and rigid with eyes as blankly staring as those of her who had 
breathed upon them. 

The destroyer turned from them and resumed her pacing 
up and down the room, tossing up and catching something 
which looked like a ball of coagulated blood. 

Watching her with the fascination of horror asshe moved 
about, Mrs Welford observed that her hands were peculiar, 
round, fingerless members, like nothing else in the world so 
much as waffles. At length, as she continued her move- 
ments in the moonlight, which seemed to’ grow brighter and 
still more supernaturally bright, Mrs. Welford noticed that 
the thing which she first thought to be a ball of blood now 
appeared to be a pickled Indian peach, such as had been on 
the table for supper. Whatever it was, the horrible appari- 
tion dropped it and slowly approached the bed where the 
terrified woman lay. She, or it, bent over her and clasped 
its clammy, waffle-shaped hands about her throat. Just at 
that moment the child who lay beside her cried out and 
pulled at her arm, and Mrs. Welford started up, her brow 
covered with cold perspiration. She glanced about the 
room. A patch of moonlight was still shimmering on the 
floor, but not so bright as it had appeared afew moments 
before, and the ghostly visitant had vanished. 

“Mamma,” cried the child, “I am sick and my head aches, 
and I want a drink of water.” 

Mrs. Welford rose and hastily litalamp. There lay her 
two children in the trundle bed, sleeping sweetly, the rosy 
flush of life and health upon their cheeks, and Mollie was 
snoring away comfortably, on the lounge at the other side of 
the room, 


For the first time in her life, since childhood, Mrs. Welford 
felt a nervous fear of going into a room alone, and roused 
Mollie to go with her to get the water for the child. Her 
dream had been so horrid, so vivid, she was trembling in every 
limb; and it was not until she had related it to her husband, 
and laughed over it at the cheerful breakfast table, that she 
was able to shake off the disagreeable impression it left 
upon her. 

The Ballington ghost has never been seen since the Wel- 
fords took possession of the place ; but Mrs. Welford says she 
thinks she could get up a supper which, if liberally partaken 
of, might conjure it up, at any time. 

—Martha Gion Sperbeck. 


Original in Goop HoUSEKEEPING. 
WHAT OUR GREAT-GRANDMOTHER DID. 


Now, my little daughter standing 
By my chair, is oft demanding, 
“Tell me mother, what your Grandma used to do. 
Did she have much time for reading, 
Pauses heeding, 
And succeeding 
Well with music, draw, and paint on china, too ?” 


“ No, my darling! Grandma never 
Had the. time for such endeavor, 
For she worked from morn until the setting sun. 
She would call the cows so early, 
‘Daisy! Curley! 
Don’t be surly.’ 
And the milking then would speedily be done. 


“ She would strain the milk, and churn it; 
Make a cheese and deftly turn it; 
Make soft soap, and brew the nicest currant wine. 
Dip the candles, nightly glowing, 
Little knowing, 
And bestowing, 
Scarce a thought on what as future light would shine. 


“ Card and spin the wool nor leave it, 
Till she into cloth would weave it, 
And she raised her flax, and wove her linen fine, 
In a quilting she delighted, 
All invited, 
None were slighted ; 
Or a paring and husking bee combine. 


“« She raised geese and plucked each feather, 
Cut cloth and sewed together 
Every strip, to make a home-made carpet gay; 
And she knitted every stocking, 
Meanwhile rocking, 
Oh, ’twas shocking, 
All the work that woman went through in a day.” 


—Laura L. Balyara. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. ‘ 


SHAKESPEARIAN HOUSEKEEPING AND HOME-MAKING. 
Our cake’s dough on both sides. 5 


An onion will do well for such a shift, 
Which in a napkin being close conveyed 
Shall in despite enforce a watery eye. 


I must dance barefoot on her wedding day. 


And do you tell me of a woman’s tongue 
That gives not half so sweet a blow to hear 
As will a chestnut in a farmer’s fire ? 


If she and I be pleased, what’s that to you? 


We will go walk a little in the orchard 
And then todinner. You are passing welcome, 
And so I pray you all] to think yourselves. 


Kate, like the hazel-twig, 
Is straight and slender and as brown in hue 
As hazel-nuts and sweeter than the kernel. 
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Original in Goop HouSsEKEEPING. 
THE SUNDAY BREAKFAST HOUR. 


“WELL Becun 1s HALF Done.” 


9SE never get away from the idea that Sunday is a 
day of rest. It was meant to be; it should be. On 
| this we are all agreed. But how varying are our 
“3/8 ideas as to just what Sunday rest means; and how 
XS Pioas seldom do we pause to think it out in a common 
sense, logical way. I do not purpose to touch upon 
theological matters, but simply to state a few ideas 
about the Sunday breakfast hour, based upon obser- 
vation and experience. The first idea of Sunday rest that 
most people agree upon is the extra morning nap. Perhaps 
they sit up a little later on Saturday night because of it. 
Perhaps they think of it further back in the week than that 
even, and hope to “‘ catch up” lost sleep on Sunday morning. 

One of the very first requisitions for good health is regu- 
larity. During the week most people breakfast at the same 
hour each day and go about their work in a normal condition. 
Unfortunately our stomachs do not think. They are no 
respectors of days. They must work every day and very 
often what is our day of rest is their day of extra labor. And 
so, as the usual hour for breakfast arrives, be the morning 
Tuesday or Sunday, our good, faithful mill begins to ask for 
its grist. Zhatis the time it is ready to work for us and to 
send the good, nutritious food about its work. 

If it is Sunday morning, instead of attending to its wants, 
we are “resting.” We turn over on our pillows and take that 
extra, unusual nap and when that is over, instead of being 
satisfied we get up with even greater reluctance than we feel 
on week-day mornings. 

Breakfast is not apt to taste very good. It should, for it is 
usually a little the nicest breakfast of the week ; but we are 
out of the regular, our stomach and head feel it and we have 
lost our usual zest. Very often even our dress shows it. The 
collar is awry or perhaps left off altogether. The ladies do 
not take down their crimps and the gentlemen “rest” from 
putting on their neckties. Our feet and minds are in slip- 
pers. Moral and mental conditions are quite as often direct 
outcomes of the physical as the reverse—indeed, oftener, and 
a late breakfast is a very “ up-setting ” thing. 

The meal over, people must turn to the work of the day, for 
even rest depends upon a certain amount of work. If we are 
going to church we find we must hurry, and we must hurry a 
good deal! And we do not hurry cheerfully, and all the in- 
animate things that we handle are just as stupid and unman- 
ageable as they can be! 

If there are children who go to early Sunday school, they 
are sent to dress. Very often, even the greatest care the day 
before, does not secure perfect order for every article of every 
wardrobe ; and this child comes with a button off, another 
with an end off a stocking-supporter, a third with a few 
stitches given way in her dress. How impatiently these de- 
mands are met. How much scolding is done on this restful (?) 
Sunday morning. Cross is a homely word, not half so digni- 
fied as impatient or nervous, but it is just the word that de- 
scribes the condition of mind and spirit that finds expression 
in such ways. Children feel these things keenly, and while 
of course they do not analyze their feelings, it is really the in- 
justice of it all that is so hard to bear. They give back an 
answering crossness and then matters grow worse. At last 
the children start off for Sunday school or church, all out of 
tune with the Sabbath and finding it much more difficult to 
get into tune than it was to get out. Is it not all a pity? 

And the grown-up people are out of tune, too. All the rest- 
ful Sunday serenity is gone. We need it, we should have 
kept it, it is our right and privilege to have; but serenity 
once gone must be slowly and earnestly wooed back, and few 


of us know how few of us are Quakers. Some of the maxims 
that we all learn in our childhood and are apt to think very 
dry are good for us to recail once in awhile, so just here let 
us recall “ Well begun is half done.”. The Sunday of which 
I write was not well begun. It was started all wrong and 
so it moved on in this wrong, jerky fashion. 

I have drawn no fictitious picture ; you see its duplicates all 
about you whether you have known the reasons for them or 
not. We must modify our ideas of what Sunday rest means. 
Rest we should have, but we must know what real rest is and 
take it as we would any blessing. Breakfast at our usual 
hour will go a long way toward securing it for us. 

—Juniata Stafford. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
THE KITOHEN TABLE. 


Some Deticious LAYER CAKES. 


The following choice recipes for layer cakes “have been 
weighed in the balance and not found wanting.” They are 
my own, not copied from cook books, but tried and true. 

The Queen of Cakes. 

Ten eggs (whites only), one and a half tumblers of pulverized 
sugar, one tumbler of flour, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, one 
teaspoonful of vanilla. Stir the whipped whites and the sugar to- 
gether, then barely stir in the flour, in which the cream of tartar 
has been sifted. Bake in two jelly tins in a pretty warm oven. 
For filling, take one pint of sweet cream a day old. Whip till very 
light with an egg beater. Blanch and chopa pound of almonds. 
Stir into the sweetened whipped cream, and put on the top and be- 
tween the layers. Before commencing to whip the cream, be sure 
it is very cold, and do not attempt it ina warm room. This is a 
perfectly delicious cake. 

Maple Caramel Cake. 

The whites of four eggs, nearly half a cupful of butter creamed, 
one cupful of sugar, two cupfuls of flour, half a cupful of sweet 
milk, half a teaspoonful of soda, and a generous teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar. When you begin to make your cake, put in a new 
tin basin a cupful and a half of maple sugar, a cupful of sweet 
cream and a tablespoonful of butter. Let this boil gently for forty 
minutes, flavor with a teaspoonful of vanilla and spread between the 
three layers,andontop. Ifyou do not have the maple sugar, brown 
sugar is very nice. For those who are fond of maple caramels, this 
is exceedingly nice, as the caramel taste is all through the cake. 
Rose (Cocoanut) Cake. 

For the white part, make as for caramel cake, except the layers 
must be thicker, as there are but two white layers and one pink. 
For the pink layer take whites of two eggs, one-fourth of a cupful 
of butter, half a cupful of sugar, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar 
and one-half of soda. Buy three cents’ worth of the little red im- 
perial candies (be sure they are flavored with cinnamon). Put 
them into a fourth of a cupful of sweet milk. When the pink color- 
ing has come off pour the milk into the batter. Do not wash your 
cocoanut, but wipe dry after cutting off the brown part.. Put in the 
oven for a while, grate and it will be light and fluffy. Make an 
icing of the whites of three large eggs and enough pulverized sugar 
to make a soft frosting. Season with rose water or vanilla. Ice 
each layer thickly, and spread over it the grated cocoanut. Put the 
pink layer between the two white ones. This cake is so exceed- 
ingly handsome and delicious that it has many admirers. 
Ambrosia Cake. 

Having made three layers of white cake, take for the filling one- 
half cupful of butter, one cupful of sugar and the juice of one lemon. 
Cook until the consistency of honey. Spread between the layers 
as in jelly cake. Far superior to custard or cream cake, as the 
lemon gives it an individuality of its own. 

Hickory Nut Layer Cake. 

Bake three layers of nice white cake. Take whites of three eggs, 
four cups of pulverized sugar. Beat the whites, add the sugar and 
season to taste. Puta thick layer of icing on each cake and cover 
with nut meats. Ice both sides of the cakes, as they hold together 
better. Also the top of the cake. An exceedingly rich cake. 

—Annie Curd. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE LAND OF THE AFTERNOON. 


I know a wondrous land of pearl 
And pink and golden gleam, 

Above whose battlements of cloud 
Broad crimson banners stream. 


Beyond the azure depths of noon, 
Far down the west it lies, 

Its gate, the setting sun, is cleft 
Through saffron-colored skies. 


Its seas are floods of amber light. 
Where stately cloud-ships sail 
And violet mists, its silvery domes 

And palace walls enveil. 


Athwart the dewy shadows, that 
Forever eastward creep, 

The long-winged swallows, silently 
In mazy circles sweep. 


It is the realm of finished toil— 
To weary hands a boon— 

And twixt the day and twilight lies 
This Land of the Afternoon. 


— Virginia Bioren Harrison, 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A VISIT TO AN OLD FARM-HOUSE. 
“ ALL OF THE OLDEN TIME.” 
T stands near the Hudson river, built of 
bricks brought from Holland, ina pleas- 
% ant region, which was taken, long ago, 
: by the Dutch. Two lovers of the 


quaint and curious had always an interest 
. in the old place, past which a favorite 
- drive takes them; and this interest in- 
creased, as the years went by, until it 


grew into a longing to examine this 

specimen of an old Dutch farm-house, 

with its antique furniture and rare china, 

about which distracting rumors reached 

_ us. We knew it was the home of Captain 

Van S. (the last of his line) and his three maiden sisters, and 

we learned (most quaintly interesting fact!) that throughout 

their two hundred years of occupancy the Van S. family had 
never burdened house or land with a mortgage. 

Year after year we looked and longed, and felt the increas- 
ing hopelessness of ever beholding the wonders which the 
steep roof of the old red house covered; for year by year it 
seemed to grow more apart from the highway, to settle back 
into deeper seclusion behind its screening trees. Great, 
therefore, was our delight on hearing, one day, that the sisters 
Van S., priding themselves not a little on their household 
gods, were glad to show them to visitors, and that it was no 
uncoxmon thing for strangers to ask fora glimpse of this 
old-time home. ; 

What comfort there is in precedent! In this case it modi- 
fied our scruples about intrusion to such an extent that, one 
afternoon in the early spring, we drove away with quite a 
little courage for the expedition in which long-held curiosity 
was leading us. 

The location of the old house had been chosen (after the 
old Dutch custom) for its nearness to a little stream of water, 
rather than for convenience to the highway, and its retire- 
ment seemed greater than ever as we stopped at the gate, 
overcome anew with the boldness of our scheme. We thought 
it would be well for one of us to find, first, what our chances 
of admission might be before the real attack began, and it 
fell to my lot to act as pioneer. In an experience of this kind 
it seemed a trifle incongruous to begin operations by ringing 
a modern door-bell, but, though loth to believe my eyes, there 


was no knocker to be seen, and the response to my ring at 
the bell took the unexpected form of deep and vigorous dog- 
barking. All my enthusiasm over the relics of the good old 
times suddenly vanished as I realized that the long distance 
to the gate made retreat in that direction impossible, and 
heartily wishing myself safe among modern surroundings, I 
gave another desperate ring at the bell. Still no sign of aid! 
but the dog had, meanwhile, appeared round the corner of 
the house, and by some strange chance (it seemed at the time 
little short of a miracle) was so intent upon the carriage that 
he failed to notice me at all as he barked and growled his 
way to the gate, leaving me with my mind fully made up to 
try a back door. So round the house I went at a brisk pace, 
and soon found myself pleasantly welcomed at the “living- 
room” door. Then having explained our somewhat debatable 
object in coming, and being assured that it always gave them 
pleasure to display their treasures, and also being assured 
that the dog was harmless, I returned to the gate for my com- 
panion. 

Together we walked bravely past the dog, down the long 
path, over the little bridge which spans the pretty brook, and 
up a gently rising bank to the front door, where the youngest 
of the three sisters welcomed us as graciously as if our call 
had been a ceremonious visit in the days when the house was 
the abode of wealth and a stately hospitality, when, besides 
its Dutch inmates, many slaves were sheltered under its 
sloping roof. 

After a somewhat desultory conversation as, seated in ca- 
pacious arm-chairs, we warmed ourselves by the wood-fire, 
Miss Van S. straightened herself up in her chair and re- 
marked, in a business-like way, “This house is one hundred 
and forty-two years old.” Then followed a little talk about 
the old houses of the neighborhood, all of them modern in the 
eyes of these age-proud people, and presently we were led 
through a dark passage-way to the dining-room. Here stood 
a side-board with curved front, of a style one associates with 
colonial houses, a few very old prints (one of Amsterdam I 
remember) hung upon the walls, and a wooden mantel, high, 
narrow, and black, was flanked by a little cupboard which 
had been let into the wall mid-way between floor and ceiling. 
Opening this cupboard door our kind guide mounted a chair, 
and handed down for our inspection piece after piece of deli- 
cate old china, chatting the while of the good old times 
“when there was plenty of money in the family” and this 
china was “ brought over” expressly for their use. 

“ Here’s the two punch bowls; you shall each have one 
(with bated breath we wonder if this can be possible) to 
hold,” continued Miss Van S., and our breathing resumes its 
normal action. ‘Oh, yes, people often come to see them; 
they ride out from the village in the summer time, and they 
tap the bowls so,” said she (suiting the action to the word, 
and bringing out a fine ringing sound from the handsome old 
bowls), “and they say these are the real article, surely.” 
Little chocolate-colored bowls intended to serve chocolate in, 
we were told, were next shown us, and then we feasted our 
eyes on willow-pattern plates, and cups and saucers, a blue- 
figured teapot with a twisted handle, gilt-edged cups and 
saucers ornamented with printed scenes of rural England, an 
odd-shaped creamer, blue and white, twenty-five old Stafford- 
shire plates, and several charming little bowls flowered with 
bright fruit blossoms. A collector would have lost his heart 
over one of those bowls, I’m sure, while one of a set of pretty 
cups and saucers, which were huddied together in a basket 
would have been counted a treasure. 

The old silver came next in order of inspection, and then 
we were invited into the parlor, which boasted a stately high- 
backed chair, still in a fair state of preservation at the vener- 
able age of three hundred years, Between the front windows 
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of this room hung a portrait of one of Miss Van S.’s ancestors, 
whose features it was easy to trace in those of his descendant 
standing near us. 

“Nothing so very wonderful, only all old times, you know, 
ali old times,” was an oft-repeated remark of our hostess, who 
was evidently accustomed to playing the part of guide about 
the old house. “It’s all very amacient,” was another favorite 
comment on her surroundings. And truly there was but 
little belonging to our day to be seen. To the nineteenth 
century, however, belonged the what-not, which looked ag- 
gressively modern from its corner, decked out with those 
barbarous beaded and shelled objects, in which scarlet and 
solferino are supposed to form a pleasing harmony of color, 
and with which most households have, at one time or another, 
been afflicted; there were, too, one or two gift cups, and 
some china toys. But the what-not was saved from being en- 
tirely commonplace by two interesting little tea-pots, one of 
blue and white china, had a tiny pear for the knob of its cover, 
the other was of a chocolate color with white oval spaces on 
the sides on which were depicted Japanese scenes. This bit 
of china was not quite perfect, and taking it up Miss Van S. 
observed, “We've always regretted its being broken; it was 
owing to the carelessness of a colored servant, long ago, when 
there were between twenty and thirty domestics in the house. 
A tea-pot of this size was then supposed to hold enough tea 
for a lady and gentleman.” We mentally hoped it was never 
Dr. Johnson’s fate to personate the gentleman in a téte 4 
téte tea-drinking where the contents of so tiny a tea-pot were to 
be shared with another! The what-not was also honored with 
the presence of two little cups of rich blue china, gilt-edged, and 
an old pair of silver candle-snuffers on their tray. Silver 
candlesticks adorned the mantel. Our attention was called 
to an engraving aged one hundred and ten years, and then 
Miss Van S. said to her niece, “Open the hall door, dear, 
that the ladies may see the oid pictures,” and into the hall we 
went, down three steps from the parlor, and there we saw 
curious pictures of “ King George III,” “Queen Charlotte,” 
and an “ Englishman in Paris.”” They appeared to be painted 
on glass, and our hostess told us “ The art of making them is 
lost.” By this time we found ourselves at the hall door, and 
an exchange of invitations for future visits made an end of a 
delightful experience in the old house. 

Within a few years after this first visit, Death claimed the 
captain and his sisters three. It was to a dismantled home, 
with all its belongings ready for the auction which was 
to be held there the following week, that we went, one 
winter day, for a last visit. The pensiveness that stole 
over us as we neared the old place, was rudely dispelled 
by sounds of the jolliest singing, which were with some 
little difficulty overpowered by repeated knockings at the 
“living-room” door. Had the most rollicking of the old 
Dutch ancestors met fora last good time before the family 
name should cease to belong to the old place? There was 
song enough for a dozen, but it all proceeded from the throat 
of one old Dutchman, who had been left in charge of the 
household goods, and who was ready to show visitors about 
the place. We did not trouble him long. The cold and con- 
trast were too great for any pleasure then, in lingering over 
what had been so fondly shown us by one now, also, belonging 
to the Past. 

—Alice Rathbone. 


FROM every piercing sorrow 
That heaves our breast today, 
Or threatens us tomorrow, 
Hope turns our eyes away ; 
On wings of faith ascending, 
We see the land of light, 
And feel our sorrows ending 
In infinite delight.—/oseph Cotte. 


THE 00ZY OORNER. 


We have several contributions for our™‘Coxzy Corner” department, every 
way worthy of publication, which do not appear for the reason that the 
names and addresses of the writers are not given. Only such contributions 
will be printed in any department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


WHENCE AND WHAT IS IT? 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Will some of the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING tell me from 
whence comes the word Mayonnaise and what is its meaning? 
FRANKFORT, Ky. Mrs. H. H. W. 


SHEDS ITS HAIRS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some one tell me if anything can be done, to make it use- 
ful, to a large goatskin rug, that sheds its hairs? It is nothing but 
a nuisance now. Mrs. J. D. H. 

Park, 


WASHING BLANKETS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I must tell you, after having tested them by washing three 
pairs of blankets, that the directions of “ Mrs. M. M. F.” of 
Evanston, Ill., in Goop HousEKEEPING No. 10$, for washing 
blankets are a perfect success, and I wish to add my indorsement. 
I have loaned the magazine to another family that it might have 
the benefit which I have experienced. E. W. B. 

City, Pa. 


RICE PUDDINGS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

If the readers of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING are not tired of rice 
puddings, I have a recipe to offer, a little different from any given 
as it contains no milk. Wash a tumblerful of rice and cook in a 
double boiler until done. It should be quite moist. Then stir in 
a heaping tablespoonful of butter, two-thirds of a tumblerful of 
sugar, the yolks of three eggs well-beaten, and the grated rind of a 
lemon with half the juice. Cook three minutes, then pour intoa 
baking-dish. Make a meringue of the three whites well-beaten, 
three tablespoonfuls of sugar and the juice of the remaining half 
lemon. Put in the oven for a few moments until the meringue is a 
delicate brown. Serve warm with plaincream. Mrs. H. H. W. 

FRANKFORT, Ky. 


TO PRESERVE FRUIT CAKE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

One of your readers, “ Dilemma,” of Kalamazoo, Mich., asks for a 
good way to preserve fruit cake. My way is to wrap the loaves 
closely in thoroughly buttered white paper and tie them up, then 
place them in a stone jar, and cover. Once in a while it is a good 
plan to open the jar and leave uncovered five or ten minutes. I 
have kept the richest cake over a year in this way fresh and nice. 
I prefer the paper which I butter myself, to any that comes pre- 
pared. This way is very simple and if tried, will I think prove 
successful, F. B. 

MALDEN, MaAss. 


STRAWBERRY SHORT-CAKE AND RASPBERRY TRIFLE. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

“A Subscriber” to Goop HOUSEKEEPING from Palatka, Fla., 
asks for a recipe for Strawberry Short-Cake. Let her prepare 
short-cake in the usual manner. After the well-sugared berries 
have been spread on the lower crust dip over them the “cream” 
given below. Then add top crust. 

Cream—One cupful of milk, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, a small 
pinch of salt, a piece of butter the size of a hickory-nut, and one 
teaspoonful of cornstarch. Put the milk on to boil, add the sugar, - 
salt and butter, dissolve the cornstarch in a little cold milk, add it 
and boil up. Then add the beaten whites of the two eggs, stir 
rapidly and boil three minutes. Do not use on the short-cake 
until cold. 

My family and guests say it is the best short-cake ever eaten. 

SANDUSKY, OHIO, & 
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QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUIOK 
WITT 


Tue Prize Puzzves 1n No. 1o5—THE ANSWERS 
AND THE WINNERS. 


The answers to the Prize Puzzles in No. 105, 
the “ Hidden Bill of Fare,” “A Household 
Necessity,” and the Anagrams, “ Our Con- 
tributors,”” have come thick and fast during the 
last two weeks, and the puzzle editor has been 
pretty well “ put to it’’ to examine and analyze 
and classify and arrange them. It began at 
once to be apparent that an error had been 
made in printing the title of the Cryptogram, 
“‘A Household Necessity,” as the title practi- 
cally gave it away. What indeed is so obvi- 
ously a household necessity as Goop HousE- 
KEEPING? It was, of course, the first answer 
that suggested itself in the nature of things, and 
being the correct answer, all that anybody had 
to do who saw the puzzle was to write down the 
name of the most necessary household conven- 
ience they could think of and send it in. Natu- 
rally enough under such circumstances, nobody 
missed it, and out of the hundreds of answers sent 
in up to this writing, all are correct. Some of the 
solvers sent prettily-drawn illustrations of the 
details of the answer, some of which are almost 
good enough to reproduce. Some of those who 
attempted to show how the letter G represented 
a musical clef, made the singular mistake of 
writing the signature of the F clef. As that 
didn’t count in the answer, however, no harm 
was done. 

It was not expected that any trouble would 
occur with any of the puzzles, least of all with 
the ‘ Hidden Bill of Fare,’ whose terms seemed 
so simple to the mind of the caterer that con- 
fusion would be impossible. But this proved 
to be the only one that did cause ‘ bother,’’ and 
the editor has had some difficulty in deciding 
just what to do about it. Some dishes were 
found that did not appear in the bill as filed, 
and as they were under the proper titles, it was 
clear that they must be counted in. It was 
therefore decided to admit all such and count 
them as correct. Some, however, omitted other 
articles that were named in the original bill, fill- 
ing their places with the new-found dishes, or 
leaving them vacant, which, of course, could not 
be allowed as correct. A mistake often made was 
the insertion of ‘‘ eel’ soup, the word ‘‘ eel ”’ not 
being found under the title Soup, but occurring 
before it. So, too, it was improper to introduce 
“broth,” found at the foot of the bill. If found 
at all it should have been under the title Soup. 
“*Toast,”’ also, is out of place under Roast. 
Many correspondents are inclined to “ poke 
fun” at the list of entrees; but the caterer as- 
sures us that every one of the dishes he included 
under that head has appeared similarly on the 
dinner-bill of the house where he dines down 
town. On the whole, the dinner has been much 
enjoyed. It should be mentioned that the prize 
for the correct answer was not affected by any 
of the considerations mentioned above, as the 
prize answer was not only first received, but 
was precisely like the caterer’s answer in all 
particulars, as were the majority of the other 
correct answers. Of the answers to the “ Hid- 
den Bill of Fare” received to date 51 are 
correct. 

The Anagrams gave more trouble to the quick- 
witted than to the editor. The answers were 
ali well-written and easily examined, but un- 
fortunately the proportion of errors is very 
large, and out of the answers received only eight 
are correct. A little more care and thoughtful- 
ness on the part of several whose answers 
are incorrect would have put them in the list of 


correct ones, even if it had not gained them a 
prize. 

We print herewith the correct answers to the 
three puzzles, with the names of the prize-win- 
ners in each case and a list of the names of 
those not prize-winners who have sent in cor- 
rect answers up to this writing: 

191.—A Hidden Bill of Fare. 

Prize won by Cecilia Dougherty of Holyoke, 
Mass., whose answer was postmarked May 7, 
7 p.m. 

Tue 
SOUP. 
Rice. 
FISH. 
Cod. Salmon. Pike. 
BOILED. 


ROAST. 
Beef. Pork. Veal. 
ENTREES. 

Apple-Dumpling. Beans. Hash. 
Macaroni. Catsup. 
VEGETABLES. 

Peas. Asparagus. Onions. 
Radish. Turnip. 

Potato. 


PIES. 
Lemon. Apple. Mince. Cream. 
Berry. 


FRUIT. 
Pears. Oranges. Apples. 
Bananas. Dates. 
Tea. Chocolate. 


The following sent correct answers in the 
order named : 


Mrs. E. F. Sears, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Alice L. Kinsman, Springfield, Mass. 
Mrs. Sherman G. Bonney, Boston, Mass. 
Carol B. Wendell, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Mrs. F. P. Haggett, Lowell, Mass. 

Mrs, F, L. Bartlett, Portland, Me. 

Mrs. C. Hageman, New York. 

R. A. White, Jersey City Heights, N. J. 
Mrs. C. F. Wyman, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
Bertha L. Ross, Lamberton, N. J. 

Isabel B. Wellman, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. J. F. Wicks, Worcester, Mass. 

Mrs. George F. Robinson, Kcnnebunk, Me. 
Nellie A. Hughes, School No. 20, Albany, N. Y. 
M. H. De Wolf, St. Louis, Mo. 

Ada T. Woods, Hudson, Mass. 

Mrs. E. A. Dow, Plymouth, Wis. 

Carrie L. Warren, Rio Vista, N. J. 
Aloysia M. Welch, Albany, N. Y. 

Mrs. C. A. Royce, Boston, Mass. 

Minnie F. Day, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. Franklin G. Allen, Ottawa, III. 

Mrs. Leroy Crawford, Chase’s Lake, N. Y. 
E. C. Warren, Holden, Mass. 

Mrs. D. A. S. Money, Voluntown, Ct. 
Mrs. R. R. Barnes, Clyde, N. Y. 

Mrs. W. E. Kisselburgh, Troy, N. Y. 
Mary C. Rainey, Hudson, N. Y. 

Mary C. Allen, Brockport, N. Y. 

Mrs. E. P. Fish, Pueblo, Col. 

Mrs. L. H. Drake, Burlington, Iowa. 

L. M. Rambo, Gambier, O. 

Mrs. H. L. Martine, Omaha, Neb. 

Emma L. Warner, Freeport Ill. 

Alice C. Walling, Bridgeport, Ct. 

Eva P. Barrett, Melrose, Mass. 

Martha B. Tausig, Newark, N. J. 

A. E. Rockwell, Southern Pines, N. C. 
Mrs. Addie L. Bosquin, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
S. Helen Hinckley, Gang Mills, N. Y. 
Maude R. Balliet, Lockport, N. Y. 

W. E. J. White, Woodstock, Vt. 

Mrs. Everett Paine, Marblehead, Mass. 
Mrs. F. E Willits, Glen Cove, L. I. 
Isabel A. Jacobs, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
Mrs. E. S. Locke, Hudson, Mass. 

Mrs. H. K. Baker, Springfield, Mass. 

H. E. McKimm, Sm‘th’s Falls, Ont. 

Mrs. M. D. Hicks, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Belle Overpeck, Hamilton, O. 


We do not often make special mention of par- 
ticular answers, but we believe we are justified 
in departing from the custom this time for the 
sake of giving a word of deserved praise to Miss 
Nellie A. Hughes of Albany, N. Y., whose 
answer was prepared with such neatness and 
painstaking care as to be really deserving of a 
prize on that account, although it was unfortu- 
nately too late for the award. The editor’s 
labors would be much easier and pleasanter if 
all the answers to puzzles were prepared with 
so much care. 


192.—A Household Necessity. 

Prize won by G. M. Chamberlain of Spring- 
field, Mass., whose answer was postmarked May 
7, 9-30 a. Mm. 

Answer— Good Housekeeping.”’ One sharp, 
G, two rings, OO, five hundred, D, a hailing 
cry, HO, ourselves viewed objectively, US, the 
character most used by the printer, E, an “ open 
sesame,” KEE (key), a vegetable product, P 
(pea), something that is in, IN,a musical clef, G. 

Correct answers were received from the fol- 
lowing : 


Emily C. Upton, Amherst, Mass. 

M. L. Loomis, Westfield, Mass. 

R. T. Perkins, Worcester, Mass. 

Sarah Martin, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Mrs. J. F. Wicks, Worcester, Mass. 

Jessie H. Marston, Brookline, Mass. 

Mrs. J. V. Lentell, Amherst, Mass. 

M. N. Robinson, Lancaster, Pa. 

Mrs. H. Constable, Dorchester, Mass. 
Mrs. E. W. Collins, Westfield, Mass. 

Mrs. E. F. Sears, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Mrs. W. Force, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sara E. L. Case, Hartford, Ct. 

Evelyn L. Taintor, Easthampton, Mass. 
Mrs. O. C. Towle, Westfield, Mass. 

Mrs. Sherman G. Bonney, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. E. S. Miller, Baltimore, Md. 
Josephine Rizzo, New York. 

Mrs. Gustav Kaemmerling, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs G. T. Ruth, Duffryn Mawr, Pa. 
Lucy A. Ackley, Kinderhook, N. Y. 
Claudia Parkes Speer, Mapleton Depot, Pa 
Mrs. Charles L. Wendell, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Mrs. W. L. Burke, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. F. L.*Bartlett, Portland, Me. 

Mrs. S. S. Gilson, Peabody, Mass. 
Margaret E. White, Brookline, Mass. 

E. M. Nadal, Wilson, N. C. 

Mrs. Charles W. Harwood, Saco, Me. 

Mrs. Frank P. McDermott, Freehold, N. J. 
Mrs. George T. Day, Westford, Mass. 
Mrs. W. I. McKenney, Baltimore, Md. 
Mabel N. Thurston, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. W. F. Wolfe, Troy, N. Y. 

Mrs. C. Hageman, New York. 

Mrs. Thomas W. Nickerson, Jr., Paterson, N. J. 
Nellie Barker, Milwaukee, Wis. . 
Mrs. E. A. Fifield, Conway, N. H. 

Mrs. Ella D. Devol, Gambier, O. 

Benjamin D. Jones, Providence, R. I. 
Richard A. White. Jersey City Heights, N. J. 
Mrs. Nevin Warner, York, Pa. 

Mary W. Reynolds, Oneonta, N. Y. 

F. M. Lutton, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Mrs Franklin Gates Allen, Ottawa, Ill. 

M. Goodfellow, Halifax, N. S. 

Mary G. Rambo, Gambier, O. 

Mrs. E. F. Forsyth, Monroe Bridge, Mass. 
P. M Clare, Roxbury, Mass. 

Mrs. E. A. Tibbets, Great Falls, N. H. 
Louise D. Porter Holden, Mass. 

Emma A. Tucker, Hopkinton, Mass. 

Mrs. C. H. Farnsworth, Boston, Mass. 
Myra C. Durfee, West Stratford, Ct. 

C. S. Brown, Boston, Mass. 

Miss J. Webb, Bangor, Me. 

Mrs. H. C. G. Bennett, Clinton, N. Y. 
Mrs. W. P. Callaghan, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. H. C. Rush, Tom’s River, N. J. 

Mrs. George W. Kelley, Meriden, Ct. 

Mrs. Everett Paine, Ma: blehead, Mass 
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Goop HousSEKEEPING. 


ab 
; Mrs. G. S. Groves, Groton, Mass 1. A green game—try it. 1. Margaret Eytinge. 7o. Brother R., sin is no 7o. Mrs. Harriet H. Rob- 
Mrs.C F. Wyman, Cambridgeport, Mass. 2. She can heel. 2. Helen Chase. harm. inson. 
Minnie S. Warner, Putnam, Ct. 3. Rena bit my doll. 3. Milton Bradley. 71. Len will be mayor. 71. Emily A. Brownell. 
Mrs. Henry A. Pratt, Hamilton, N. Y. 4. L hire Ella and paya 4. Pauline Adelaide Har- | 72. Asa Newland. 72. Anna L. Dawes. 
Warren Phinney, Dorchester, Mass. dude. dy. 73. Is any Dr. Marsh in 73. Mary Standish Robin- 
Mrs J. F. Wicks, Worcester, Mass. 5. Lor! see the mop! 5. Hester M. Poole. Boston? son. 
es Mrs. E. E. Slocum, Providence, R. I. 6. Ben, call me help. 6. Helen Campbell. 74. I carry shell in me. 74. Lily Sherman Rice. 
Be eae Mrs. G. N. Tidd, Elmira, N. Y. 7. Oh! Nell, kiss Rob 7. Ellen Bliss Hooker. 75. Fred’s cry—Jane! 75. Frances J. Dyer. 
, Lucia M. Harvey, Tolono, Ill. Lee. 76. Mr. Palm’s mud jest. 76. Mrs. M. J. Plum- 
~ Mrs. E. A. Dow, Plymouth, Wis. 8. Go, keep a cigar. 8. Georgia A. Peck. stead. 
tee M. J. Moore, Chicopee, Mass. 9. I went near Echo. 9. Catherine Owen. 77~ That starisrummy. 77. Mary Stuart Smith. 
Minnie F. Day, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1o. Hang Kitinariver. 10. Katharine Irving. 78. O vile violins, all low ! 78. Olivia Lovell Wilson. 
Ellen N. Roberts, Erie, Pa. 11. A novel idea. u1. Olive E. Dana. 79. Ah! my best girl! 79. Mary B. Sleight. 
Miss F. E. Weed, Lakeville, Ct. 12. Son, killa prophet. 12. Olla Perkins Toph. 80. O call Rose Smith. 80. Thomas S. Collier. 
Mrs. J. M. Sykes, Franklin, Pa. 13. Uld lady, we die in a 13. Adelaide Ciliey Wal- | 81. Rabbles, Phil. 81. B. P. Shillaber. 
*y a A. E. Carpenter, Hudson, N. Y. cellar. dron. 82. She lent Call’s worn 82. Charles Knowles Bol- 
Re # Carrie L. Warren, Rio Visto, Va. 14. O dear, raw hash! 14. Sarah E. Howard. book. ton. 
/ Mrs. William B. Hathaway, North Dighton, Mass. | 15. Mr. E.’s a rich old 15. Mrs. George Archi- | 83. Davysang “Ido!” 83. Gay Davidson. 
“ Mrs John Martin, Newtonville, Mass. beggar. bald. 8&4 I tie thy new hat. 84. Hattie Whitney. 
: Sadie J Lycett, Hoboken, N. J. 16. Beth, cure her. 16. Ruth Beecher. 85. It’s fresh curd. 85. Fred. H. Curtiss. 
M. H. De Wolf, St. Louis, Mo. 17. Reed dealt in soap 17. Adelaide Preston. 86. Stop, Ma! not steak! 86. Kate Matson Post. 
Amy F. Sones, Panora, Iowa. 18. The mild, breezysand. 18. Elizabeth Snyder, M. | 87. How well men sin! 87. Helen M. Winslow. 
ia Mrs. M. E. C. Bates, Traverse City, Mich. ; D. 88. O Ma, paper ’em. 88. Emma A Opper. 
ett Mrs. H. R. See, Hamilton, O. 19. Steal no raw beef. 19. Eleanor W. F. Bates. | 89. Who can stand for 89. Frances Wadsworth 
mee Miss Mary Croly, Holyoke, Mass. 20. I’llmazethe big words. 20. Elizabeth M. Griswold shorn Jews? Johnson. ‘ 
Isabel A. Jacobs, Cambridgeport, Mass. 21. Red fury came. 21. Myra C. Durfee. go. Oh! I burn red cart. 90. Richard E. Burton. t 
Mary C. Rainey, Hudson, N. Y. 22. Amaidwilldefeathim. 22. Amelia A. Whitfield, | 91. Usea nail, Bija. 91. Julia A. Sabine. ' 
Mary C. Allen, Brockport, N. Y. M. D. 92. Mr. Lie had a plural 92. William Paul Gerhard. t 
Mrs. E. P. Fish, Pueblo, Col. 23. Honor me in art. 23. Marion Thorne. wig. 
Mrs. W. A. Proctor, Gloucester, Mass. 24. Lad, I need to beg 24. Adelaide George Ben- | 93. Menus vex Ira, dear. 93. Marian S. Devereux. 
a Alice L. Pearson, Northfield, Minn. green tea. nett. . 94. She’ll make Ireland 94. Edna Miller Shel- 
Ps ; Carrie G. Burlingame, Earlville, Ill. 25. Burn it long. 25. Glin Burton. red. drake. 
a Mrs. J. E. Hamill, Phoenix, N. Y. 26. Anna, you liked a rat. 26. Laura Dayton Eakin, | 95. Oh! we're lean. 95. Helena Rowe. ! 
Bertha B. Wilcoxen, Salinas, Cal. 27. We go per cars. 27 Grace W. Soper. 96. See, we try to tramp. 96. Mary Sweet Potter. ‘ 
- Mrs. G. H. Folger, Omaha, Neb. 28. How reform bent a 28. Marion Foster Wash- | 97. La! Grandma, I cheat- 97. AdelaideG. Marchant. : 
Mrs. L. B. Sale, Green Bay, Wis. Russian. burne. ed. N 
Annie H. Thresher, Norwich, Ct. 29. **Go, villain!’ is rich. 29. Virginia C. Hollis. 98. Rent them allapart. 98. Martha Ellen Pratt. B 
oS C. A. Morgan, New London, Ct. 30. No, I mean the month. 30. The Maninthe Moon. | 99. I hire me liars. 99. Emilie Harris. Cc 
Mrs. F. Mackel, New York. 31. It’s fun to jarafad. 31. Juniata Stafford. 100. Tease her pig. too. Esther Paige. 
Nellie B. Fischer, Cairo, Ill. 32. Men,lamdryenough. 32. Mary Hume Dongine. 
Mrs. Allison Hitch, Bloomington, IIl. 33 Say, N., get married. 33. Margaret Sidney. The followieg _besides the prise-winners sent c 
Mrs. Ida M. Aiken, Oakland, Cal. 34. The-snob’s live brain 34. Elisabeth Robinson | ©'rect answets in the order named: L 
Martha E. Rolfe, Great Falls, Mont. is cool. Scovil. Mrs. L. N. Norton, Bridgeport, Ct. F 
Mrs, J. M. Barclay, Steubenville, O. 35. HeorI meant Anne. 35. Marienne Heaton. Julia Plenge, Charleston, S. C. N 
Mrs. N. R. T. Little, New York. 36. Ed, can I run? 36. Annie Curd. Carrie E. Powell, Hartford, Ct. M 
Mary L. Burkart, Brooklyn, N. Y. 37. A. fed K. with crack- 37. Frederick Schwatka. Mrs. Everett W. White, Chepachet, R. I. 
* Ella S. Hartnell, Salinas, Cal. ers. Mrs. T. W. Nickerson, Paterson, N. J. 
Mrs. Clara J. Denton, Oakdale Park, Mich. 38. To seek coy error. 38. Rose Terry Cooke. Mary F. Whiton, New London, Ct. 
ot A. E. Rockwell, Southern Pines, N. C. 39. O Em, where is our 39. Carrie W. Morehouse. a 
Mrs. E. G. Boyd, Auburn, Ala. car? 
Mrs. T. D. Drury, Northampton, Mass. 4o. Lost! Run, papa! 40. Paul Pastnor. 106.—Vegetanie Produste. lo 
Eva P. Barrett, Melrose, Mass. 41. Growler of beer? 41. Robert Ogden Fowler. | For each article give its native country, the a 
Carrie F. Saunders, Lawrence, Mass. Don’t, part of the plant from which it is derived, and 
Miss C. E. Crane, Newark, N. J. 42. Tie up her calla. 42. Lucretia P. Hale. the purpose for which it is used. Example: he 
ie its W. E. J. White, Woodstock, Vt. 43. I’ll tell the mena lie, 43. Nellie M. Littlehale. | Tea—China and Japan, leaves, drink. ju 
Bee Martha B. Tausig, Newark, N. J. 44. Yea, we dry ’em 44. Mary E. Dewey. 1. Allspice. 12. Ginger. 
te Sarah J. Blanchard, Medford, Mass. 45. Dr. H. F. Long drinks 45. Mrs. Ellen Knight | 2 Arrowroot. 13. Licorice. to 
NG Mrs. A. H. Clark, Bellingham, Mass. malt beer. Bradford. Asafcetida. 34, Mace su 
: Mrs. S. M. Isbell, Jackson, Mich. 46. Solo, Jennie? 46. Ione L. Jones. 3 ‘ + 5 ‘ 
Mrs. C. G. Wing, Ludington, Mich. 47. Ha! Itrymysmile. 47. May Riley Smith. 4- Camphor. 15. Mango. In 
Sabra Wright, Lowell, Mass. 48. Look here M., eggs! 48. George K. Holmes. | 5- Caper. 16. Nutmeg. fo 
Clara B. Heath, Manchester, N. H. 49. Dan, boil widow lady. 49. Lydia Wood Baldwin. | 6 Cadutchouc. 17. Olive. h 
Mrs. E. A. Galbraith, Hamilton, Ont. so. O Ma, put on dog- 50. Kate Putnam Osgood. | 7: Cinnamon. 18. Pistachio. th 
Laura F. Balliet, Lockport, N. Y. steak. 8. Cloves. 19. Pepper, red. Tu: 
S. Helen Hinckley, Gang Mills, N. Y. 51. O we roll in hell. 51. Ellinor Howell. 9. Coffee. 20. Pepper, black and M 
Mrs. E. E. Volentine, Douglas, Il. 52. All go, I can ride. 52. Alice O. Darling. 1o. Coca. white. | 
Miss Sayler, Cincinnati, O. nit 53. Why three lack linen! 53. Helen Whitney Clark. | 5, Cocoa. S. E. Paxson. 
Mrs. H. D. Harrower, Tompkinsville, Staten Island. | 54- An eel on the top. 54. H. Annette Poole. 
Mrs. P. R. Ammidon, Melrose Highlands, Mass. 55. O dear, bright writer. 55. Harriet Trowbridge. 197.—Rebus. 
Mrs. H. K. Baker, Springfield, Mass. 56. A pail or a ram. 56. Maria Parloa. 
H. E. McKimm, Smith’s Falls, Ont. 57. When I help Pa, I’m 57. Ida Whipple Benham. 
Miss Inez N. French, Barton Landing, Vt. bad. 
Mrs. D. Hicks, Boston, Mass. 58. I met her near Al. 58. Harriet M. Neale. 
Alice L. Soule, St. Albans, Vt. 59. Men cannot play cant. 59. Nancy Patton McLean 
Mrs. H. L. Sherer, Topeka, Kan. 60. ’mno Hubscribe. 60. Herminius Cobb. 
D. F. Cooley, Boston, Mass. 61. Vealinallmen,eh! 61. Helen A. Manville. This my rebus solved 
Vera Francis, Dorchester, Mass. 62. Bass song, remember. 62. Mrs. Agnes B. Orms- Will bring to mind 
Miss M. E. Towle, Andover, Mass. ; bee. What delights the heart 
Mrs. Belle Overpeck, Hamilton, Ohio. 63. We heard Mr. G. was 63. Mrs. Sarah DeW. Of human kird. A. H. 
Mrs. S. J. Marland, Andover, Mass. small. Gamwell. 
64. Oh ! Jones, a gold- 64. Josephine C. Goodale. SOME TARDY ANSWERS. 
piece. 
193.—Anagrams—Our Contributors. 6s. Ronny, call Jim. és. Mary J. Lincele. 
First prize won by Miss Edith M. Ramage of | © — ae eee — Gack Banting: | nowere to puzzles: From Mrs. E. A. Mead, 
Holyoke, Mass., whose answer was postmarked 67. Naba merry rumor. 67. Mary Barr Munroe. _| Centralia, W. T., correct answers to Nos. 186, 7 
May 8, 8a.m. Second prize won by Mrs. W. | 68. air Mr. Browne’s 68. Mrs. Carrie W. Bron- | 187, 188 and 189, and from “D. F. B.,”” Auburn, be 
L. Burke of Brooklyn, N. Y., whose answer was corns. son. Ala., correct answers to Nos. 185 (4), (8), (11) and . 
xt postmarked May 10, 11.30 a. m. 69. Rob ran a swan. 69. Anna Barrows. (12), 186, 189 and 190 with the exception of (6). A 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., JUNE 8, 1889. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HouseKkEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 


The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 


This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HouSEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsturg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


THEY WHO BREAK THROUGH AND STEAL. 

So many of the good things in GooD HOUSEKEEPING have fora 
long time been afloat on the sea of newspaperdom, either wrongly 
credited or without any credit at all, that it would indeed be a 
herculean task to attempt to have the matter righted and secure a 
just rendering “ unto Czsar the things that are Czsar’s,” or words 
to that effect. But the evil doing in this connection is assuming 
such proportions that it is high time to call a halt. The freshest 
instance of this light-fingered clipping that comes to us is the 
following, written for GooD HOUSEKEEPING and published over 
the signature of “ Lester Leigh,” page 199, Volume Two, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1886, which is on its travels credited to the /ewish 
Messenger. 

THE Goop HOUSEKEEPER. 
How can I tell her? 
By her cellar. 
Cleanly shelves and whitened wall. 
I can guess her 
By her dresser ; 
By the back staircase and hall. 
And with pleasure 
Take her measure 
By the way she keeps her brooms; 
Or the peeping 
At the “ keeping ”’ 
Of her back and w#seen rooms. 
By her kitchen’s air of neatness, 
And its general completeness; 
Where in cleanliness and sweetness 
The rose of order blooms. 


This has been credited to “Conference,” to “ Nina Lester,” and 
been found floating with the credit of The Mew Moon. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING, by Carrie W. Bronson, and published as 
original on page 227, Volume Four, March 19, 1887, the heading 
changed to “ House Cleaning,” is now going the rounds, credited 
to Mew Moon. 

House CLEANING. 


Sing a song of cleaning house ! 
Pocketful of nails? 
Four-and-twenty dust-pans, 
Scrubbing-brooms and pails! 
When the door is open, 
Wife begins to sing,— 
** Just help me move this bureau here, 
And hang this picture, won’t you, dear? 
And tack that carpet by the door, 
And stretch this one a little more, 
And drive this nail, and screw this screw ; 
And here’s a job I have for you— 
This closet door will never catch, 
I think you’ll have to fix the latch ; 
And oh, while you’re about it, John, 
I wish you’d put the cornice on, 
And hang this curtain, when you’re done 
T’ll hand you up the other one; 
This box has got to have a hinge 
Before I can put on the fringe ; 
And won’t you mend that broken chair? 
I'd like a hook put up right there, 
The bureau drawer must have a knob; 
And here’s another little job— 
I really hate to ask you, dear— 
But could you fix a bracket here?”’ 


And on it goes, when these are through, 
With this and that and those to do, 
Ad infinitum, and more too, 
All in a merry jingle,— 
And isn’t it enough to make 
A man wish he was single? (Almost.) 

Other instances of erroneous crediting are those of “Shut the 
Door,” by “ Mary Methodical,” in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, May 2, 
1885, used in Zhe Earth, New York, as original there, over the 
signature “J. W. S.;” “ The Housewife to her Daughter,” written 
for GooD HOUSEKEEPING by Margaret White and printed July 
18, 1885, bears the credit of Zhe Housekeeper; “Gadding and 
Gossip,” by Mrs. Georgia A. Peck, in GooD HOUSEKEEPING, Oc- 
tober 31, 1885, is printed in the Weekly Evangelist, Springfield, 
over the signature of that arch enemy of courteous journalism, 
“Selected ;” “Lenten Thoughts,” by “ Lillian Grey,” in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, April 3, 1886, changed to “ Easter Thoughts ” in 
the Pittsburgh Christian Advocate; “The Homestead Kitchen,” 
by Josephine Canning, in GooD HOUSEKEEPING, April 3, 1886, has 
had a wide range with the credit of the Kansas Magazine, as has 
also “ The Charm of Oatmeal,” by C. H. Thayer, in Goop HousE- 
KEEPING, June 23, 1886, credited to the Phrenological Journal, 
beside floating miscellaneously without credit ; “From Cradle to 
Coffin,” in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, March 12, 1887, credited to The 
Pictorial West; “ Mother is Resting,” written by May M. Steel 
for Goop HousEKEEPING and printed April 30, 1887, has had wide 
circulation credited to Zhe Household; “Decoration Day,” by 
“ Lillian Grey,” in GooD HOUSEKEEPING, May 28, 1887, appears as 
original in the New York World, May 29, 1887; “The Common 
Place Woman,” written for GooD HOUSEKEEPING by Louise Phil- 
lips and printed August 4, 1888, credited to the Chicago 7imes. 
Among many others which have been widely printed without 
credit, the following come to notice in a hasty glance at a pile of 
gathered exchanges: “Singing at Her Work,” by M. K. Buck, 
printed in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, January 8, 1885; “ A Mother’s 
Prayer,” by Hattie Tremaine Terry, in GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, 


Another one entitled “ Housekeeping Melodies,” written for 


October 31, 1885; “The Hills of New England,” by Josephine 
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Canning, in Goop HouseKEEpPinG, November 28, 1885; “ The 
Empty Crib,” by Helen N. Packard, in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
December 26, 1885; “The Housemaid’s Art,” by Mrs. L. J. K. 
Gifford, in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, January 23, 1886; ‘“‘ The 
Charming Little Housekeeper,” by Helen Chase, in Goop HousE- 
KEEPING, February 6, 1886; “The Good Housekeeper,” by 
“ Lester Leigh,” in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, same date, and 
“The Old Home,” by Elizabeth Cole, also same date; “ My 
Little Lad and I,” in Goop HoOuSsEKEEPING, February 26, 
1886; “ Nursery Song,” by Annie M. Libby, in Goop HousE- 
KEEPING, April 9, 1886; “ Memorial Day,” by Emily A. Brownell, 
same date; “My Husband’s Shirt,” by Virginia C. Hollis, ‘in 
Goop HouSEKEEPING, April 17, 1886, changed in passing, to “ How 
She Ironed the Shirt;” “In Exile,” by Anna F. Burnhan, in 
Goop HousEKEEPING, November 27, 1886; “‘ Comfort,” by Olivia 
Lovell Wilson, in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, February 5, 1887; “‘ Even- 
ing Brings all Home,” by Mrs. M. E. C. Bates, in GoopD HousE- 
KEEPING, April 15, 1887; “A Woman’s Way,” by Isabel Gordon, 
in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, August 6, 1887; “‘ Gingerbread,” by Ida 
Whipple Benham, in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, December 24, 1887 ; 
“In an Apple Cellar,” by Thomas S. Collier, in Goop HousE- 
KEEPING, February 18, 1888; ‘‘A Stay at Home Poem,” by Edna 
Sheldrake, in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, September 1, 1888; “ Behind 
the Mask,” by Alice D. Abell, in GooD HOUSEKEEPING, October 
27, 1888. 

This is but a tithe of “more of the same sort,” which might 
be presented by a little observation of almost any editor’s exchange 
list, and it is gratifying in this connection to be able to acknowledge, 
in addition to the unpleasant feature of the case, the fact of other 
journals clipping from our pages with full and fair credit, to an ex- 
tent that makes it safe to say that no publication is so largely ex- 
tracted from by the press of the day, as is GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

They are only the few who deliberately “break through and 
steal,” and ¢Aey are a blight upon reputable journalism. There 
are, however, papers and periodicals that live on stolen sweets un- 
blushingly, more who clip and copy carelessly, and more still, we 
are glad to say, who, finding what they want to use floating without 
accorded parentage, would give honest credit if they only knew to 
whom such credit belongs. 

Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors says “ Thou hast stolen both 
mine office and my name.” In this case, there would seem to be 
a “ Comedy of Errors,” with but little to laugh at. 


A NEW SERIAL FROM OATHERINE OWEN. 

The readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, who have had much 
entertainment and practical instruction from the pen of Catherine 
Owen, will be glad to learn that she has so far recovered from a 
serious and distressing illness, as to be able to resume her pen, 
measurably restored, and with a fair prospect of permanent re- 
covery. She has been able to write but little for many months, 
and resumes her pen, for print in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, where 
her best work has been given the public, in her valuable “ Ten 
Dollars Enough,” “ Molly Bishop’s Family,” “ Progressive House- 
keeping ” and other shorter papers, with the earnest hope that her 
returning strength may enable her to continue, without limit, as 
ably and acceptably as she has heretofore done, the excellent ser- 
vice she has already rendered the housekeeping fraternity. Her 
new Serial will be commenced in an early issue of Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING, under the title of “ Helps to Young Housekeepers Over 
the Hill of Difficulty.” This announcement will be a gratifying 
one, we are sure, to our readers, all of whom will doubtless join 


with the editor hereof in the expression of cordial sympathy with 
her in the afflictions of the past many months of wearying and 
wearing illness, and wish for her a prompt and permanent re- 
turn to her phenomenal field of usefulness in The Homes of the 
World. 


A WORD WITH THE QUIOK-WITTED. 

Much interest has always been shown among the quick-witted 
who spend their quiet hours in the puzzle corner of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING in that class of puzzles, such as Anagrams and the like, 
wherein the prize depends on the contestant finding a correct 
answer first of all, and getting it into the mail before anybody else. 
Many readers, in fact, have said that they like this sort better 
than any other, and they are, in the nature of things, more readily 
prepared and are susceptible of a great variety of forms. Never- 
theless, it is very difficult to give all the contestants a perfectly 
equal chance in such contests, so that all shall have a fair show. 
Complaints have been made, as all know, that correct answers 
have been received before some of the readers have received 
their copy of GoopD HousEKEEPING. This cannot be entirely 
avoided. We have done all that we could to equalize the advan- 
tages in this respect, and as nearly as the circumstances of the mail 
service will admit, all subscribers shall be served as nearly as 
possible at the same time. Circumstances often interfere with the 
best results of this plan, but even when the best possible results 
have been achieved, there is always more or less of inequality of 
advantage in point of time that cannot be entirely prevented, 
which especially affects those points outside of the large mail 
routes or at adistance from the distributing centers. 

Under these circumstances, we have been loath to publish many 
prize puzzles of this character, and have been glad when we were 
able to offer such attractions in the Quiet-Hours department as 
the “Inauguration Ball,” the “ Word-building Contest,” and 
others in which all should have an entirely equal chance in the 
contest, and the reward should be fairly based on quick-wittedness 
and diligence. We have alarge number of this sort on hand and 
in prospect, and shall probably hereafter publish more of them 
than heretofore. At the same time those who like the anagrams, 
and other puzzles which involve the time element will not be 
neglected, and a generous number of this class will be given from 
time to time, with prizes so adjusted as to present the most favor- 
able opportunities for all. 

Another word: Many contestants for prizes, having sent in 
answers, afterward desire to send in corrections. In the case of 
the “time” puzzles it would be manifestly unfair to permit a cor- 
rection to be made after the first answer has been filed, which 
would enable that answer to take the place of a later correct 
answer. But in order to accommodate those who wish to make 
corrections, we will establish this rule: A correction may be sent 
in at any time after the first answer has been sent, before the close 
of the contest, but it must be in the shape of a complete new 
answer, embodying the correction, and must take its place in the 
order of time as a new and different answer. Under no circum- 
stances will a correction be incorporated in a previous answer 
under the previous date, and under no circumstances will the cor- 
rection be made at this office. It must be made by the corres- 
pondent, and must bea part of acomplete new answer. Corres- 
pondents must bear in mind that we have many hundreds of these 
answers to examine, involving a great deal of time and patient 
labor, and this rule is only reasonable and fair to both editor and 
correspondents. We shall use all efforts to make all the contests 
agreeable and fair, and this rule will, we believe, promote that 
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purpose. The editor reserves the right to suspend the rule in any 
particular case, if it seems best, but only on due notice, and con- 
testants for prizes are especially requested to be careful to have 
their answers thoroughly accurate in all their details before send- 
ing them in. 

The pleasure that has been afforded to the readers of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING in the study of the various problems and tangles 
offered for their solution has been often attested in the letters that 
accompany their answers. There is no less testimony to the 
benefit that is derived from the study, not only in the discipline of 
the mind to habits of investigation and accuracy, which is an im- 
portant and very desirable result of the work, but also in the en- 
larged store of information that is acquired in most, if not all, 
cases where the answers to GoopD HOUSEKEEPING puzzles of all 
classes are carefully looked out. This characteristic of the de- 
partment of “ Quiet Hours with the Quick-witted ” will be carefully 
conserved in all that we shall do in the future for our readers’ 
amusement and instruction. Original and worthy contributions, 
up to the GoopD HOUSEKEEPING standard of excellence, will be 
received and examined, and with the co-operation of our readers, 
we are sure of making this department a still more interesting 
and valued feature of our journal than it has been heretofore. 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

The Second Prize Paper on “ Hens and Chickens,” by Mrs. 
Florence Harkins, is another excellent contribution to the litera- 
ture of the subject. 

Miss Parloa is on hand again with one of those excellent dinners. 
The bill of fare is of a higher grade than any that have preceded it. 

Cockroaches are a nuisance. Prof. Riley devotes his fourth 
paper to them, and this is just the time of year when his hints will 
come in play. 

Jane Ellis Joy’s little paper on “ Labels” has a hint of orderli- 
ness in it that we shall all do well to take. 

What Dr. Amélia A. Whitfield has to say about “ Chemistry in 
the Kitchen ” is worthy the most careful reading, and the reader 
will gain much by following it up and applying some of the “ use- 
less knowledge” that might be made so valuable to herself and her 
family. 

Harriet M. Neale’s paper on “ Home Furnishing and Decora- 
tion” treats this time of furnishings for summer rooms, and de- 
scribes some very desirable novelties. 

In “Fruits and How to Use Them,” Hester M. Poole covers 
very interesting ground. We do not appreciate the value of fruits 
in the cuisine, and anything is good that will induce us to use more 
of them. 

Katherine Taylor has another interesting chapter on China 
painting. 

Fine summer things are treated in Helena Rowe’s article on 
Family Fashions and Fancies. 

A real ghost story, right in the line of good housekeeping, is told 
by Martha Gion Sperbeck, under the title of “ Hot Biscuits, Fra- 
grant Coffe and Wafiles.” 

A common-sense point is made by Juniata Stafford in the paper 
on “ The Sunday Breakfast Hour.” Our use of our rest days and 
rest hours is not always intelligent. 

There is alot of good things in the “ Cozy Corner” and other 
departments, and the answers to the puzzles in No. 105, with a list 
of the successful contestants. 

Let no guests stint themselves. There is plenty more where 
this came from. 


GOOD WORDS FROM THE QUICK-WITTED. 

The interest that has been taken in the puzzles and the pleasure 
the solvers have taken in their work is attested in the following 
extracts from some of their letters : 


We all enjoy very much finding out the Anagrams, and hope another 
set will appear in a very short time. N. A. H. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


When my invitation came to dine with the Joneses, I was sick in bed, 
and like ‘“‘ Tom” and his wife was “in a good deal of a flutter over it; ”” 
so I contented myself with studying the bill of fare. The menu, though 
simple, sorely taxed my strength before reaching the end. It has been 
a pleasure and a relief to me to solve this problem between the hours 
of pain. S. J. B. 

MEDFORD, Mass. 


I have taken your good magazine through a newsdealer here and have 
the complete file. I couldn’t get along without it at all, and watch 
eagerly for each number. Mrs. H. L. S. 

TopPeKA, KAN. 


I send the solution of No. 192, Household Necessity,”? which 
many of your readers have discovered long ago to be Goop Houss- 
KEEPING. H. E. R. 

GREAT FALLs, Mont. 


I find I have one more good dish than is required by the caterer, but 
if it’s the beans, which I place among the entrees, pardon me, but I am 
from Boston and judge they are baked. V. F. 

DORCHESTER, Mass. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is, of course, the first absolute necessity one 
would think of. Miss I. N. F. 
BarRTON LANDING, VT. 


As usual with your anagrams, I have enjoyed hunting for them 
very much. Mrs. G. A. F. 
MILTON, Mass. 


I send translation of Anagrams, but I have no doubt that some one 
from Boston sent alist day before yesterday at least. I was surprised 
that one last prize was seized by some Western lady, but I am con- 
vinced that she was originally from Boston, inasmuch as she was first in 
the field. Do give us more Anagrams. Even if not successful, I like to 
work them. Mrs. L. N. N. 

BRIDGEPORT, CT. 


I send answers to the Contributors’ Anagrams and to the Hidden 
Bill of Fare, and hope, of course, I may be successful. But in any case, 
I have heartily enjoyed finding them out, and hope you will continue to 
give us more. F. B. 

MALDEN, Mass. 


I value Goop HOUSEKEEPING highly, and cannot think of a better 
stimulus to the “ quick-witted’’ than your offer of a year’s subscription. 
OMAHA, NEB. Mrs. G. H. F. 


My magazine has just come, and I have read the puzzle at once. 
Perhaps the fact that the magazine zs a household necessity helped me 
to the solution. Mrs. D. B. S. 

GREEN Bay, WIs. 


I think no good housekeeper would be willing to dispense with Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING after one year’s acquaintance. Each number seems 
better than any preceding one. S. G. F. 

ILL. 


The answer to No. 192 is “‘Goop HOUSEKEEPING,” a periodical that 
certainly fills the bill in every sense of the word. D. F. C. 
Boston, Mass. 


I do not hope to have the correct answer, but I have enjoyed work- 


ing on it. Mrs. E. S. G. 
PITTSBURG, Pa. 


I send answers to “ Bill of Fare” and “ A Household Necessity.” 
The first I hope is correct, the latter I am sure of, for there is no more 
indispensable article in this family than Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

SOUTHERN PIngEs, N. C. A. E.R. 


Your puzzle department interests me greatly, and I am striving to 
become one of the “‘ quick-witted.” Miss. M. F. W. 
NEw Lonvovn, Cr. 


Your Puzzle department always interests me, though I do not often 
send in my answers. Mrs. T. W. N, 
PATERSON, N. J. 
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We have been interested readers of your delightful magazine since its 
publication. Mrs. E. L. C. 
HuMBOLDT, NEB. 


Ihave enjoyed getting out the Anagrams, and hope you will have 
more of the same sort. M. C. A. 
Brockport, N. Y. 


Hope this will be correct and in time, as I write with fears of my 
baby waking. Mrs. H. C. 
DoRCHESTER, Mass. 


I think your journal such a “ Household Necessity?’that I hope I may 
be the one to get it. C. A. M. 
New Lonpon, Cr. 


. It is one of the best of the kind published. 
L. M. R. 


- We have enjoyed your Puzzle department very much, and have with 
a few friends, lawyers and their wives, tested our wits quite thoroughly 
the past year. Sometimes our answers would seem so much better than 
the ones published that we often spoke of sending them for your en- 
lightenment, but with modesty natural to the profession, our husbands 
seemed to prefer having us remain in the background. It is not that I 
am wildly desirous of winning a prize that I overwhelm you with 
answers now. It is like Progressive Eucher—one plays for the game; 
one would not play for a prize for worlds. Mrs. F. G. A. 
Orrawa, ILL. 


Your valuable magazine. . 
GAMBIER, O. 


Mail in, 6.30 p. m.; received at house, 7.30; GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
opened, 8; “‘A Household Necessity” struck, 8.15 ; solved, 8.20; sat 
down to type-writer, 821; this present moment, 8.29; letter will be 
sealed, say, 8.33; mailed and leave Traverse City, to-morrow morning, 
9.30. Would like the one who has done better to make specifications. 
TRAVERSE City, MICH. Mrs. M. E. C. B. 


We have bought every number of your “‘ Household Necessity ” for 
more than two years, and to the words of praise given by others heartily 
say, Amen. Mrs. G. W. K. 
MERIDEN, CT. 


I do not know how good a chance I have of being first in my solution 
of “‘ A Household Necessity.”’ I venture to send, however, because I so 
much admire your publication that I quite approve the title chosen to 
describe it. Mrs. E. E. S. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


I have taken your valuable magazine for three years and would find it 
extremely difficult to keep house without it. Itis indeed a “ Household 
Necessity.” Mrs. E. A. D. 
PLYMOUTH, WISs. 


I became curious to see what Mr. and Mrs. Jones served for a swell 
dinner, so gained an invitation and found they had even more than the 
generous bill of fare indicated. Mrs. G. N. T. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 


“The Cryptogram”’ is well-named, for GooD HOUSEKEEPING is indeed 
a household necessity. R. 
Pa. 


We have enjoyed studying out the “ Hidden Bill of Fare,” and hope 
we have succeeded. The items under “ entrees” strike us as rather a 
peculiar combination, but no other dishes appeared to take their places. 
Hupson, N. Y. 


I find the answer to No. 192 to be GooD HOUSEKEEPING. It is in- 
deed a household necessity. I feel as though it would be impossible to 
get along without it. Mrs. A. H. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


**Household Necessity "—Goop HovuSEKEEPING ; Instructor, and 
companion, enlivening many weary hours. Long may it live! 


KINDERHOOK, N. Y. 


Household Necessity’’—Goop HousEKEEPING. In this answer 
I fully agree, and send it, though without much hope of being the first 


to discover so obvious a fact. Mrs. W. F. W. 
Troy, N. Y. 
Certainly Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a household necessity in more 
ways than one. Mrs. S. G. B. 


Boston, MAss. 


I hardly think I am in time for the prize, but I send this as an evidence 
of my hearty appreciation of GooD HOUSEKEEPING and its Quiet Hours 
department. -J. R. 
New YorK. 


I send you my “ Hidden Bill of Fare,” hoping to be somewhere near 
right. I enjoy these puzzles very much, but do not have the time to 
attend to them as I would wish. -I think a great deal of Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING, and always look forward with pleasure for the next number, 

Hupson, Mass. Mrs. E. S. L. 


I never heard of hash as an entree, or beans (might be pickled)—but 
then Mrs. Jones and I may think differently on such minor points. I 
have at least enjoyed it. Mrs. C. P. H. 

LowELL, Mass. 


Is there any hope for us poor Buckeyes who live so far from you and 
cannot receive your paper at the same time those nearer ones can, and @ 
consequently have not so much time to answer your puzzles? I will 
send you mine, however, hoping it will not be too late. 


I went to dine at the Joneses’ 

And saw the bill of fare, 

The sou of rice, though very good, 
Could not with 7sh compare. 

Cod, Salmon, Pike | always like, 
Boiled ham and lamb were fine , 
Roast beef, with toast, and fork and veal, 
How could poor I decline? 

The entrees were so very nice, 

First, apple dumpling came, 

Then deans, and macaroni, with 
The catsup known to fame. 

Peas, and the young asparagus, 
Onions and radish, too, 

Turnip, potato; then the pies 

Made quite enough for two— 
Lemon and apple, mince and cream, 
With Jerry, oh so good ! 

And fruit that made the heart all full 
Of joy and gratitude— 

Pears, oranges and apples fine, 
Bananas, dates and tea ; 

But chocolate of Mrs. Jones 

Was just too good for me. 


FREMONT, O. Mrs. I. M. K. 


HOME CORRESPONDENOE. 


CORRECTIONS CORRECTED. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

In the issue of May 11 of GooD HOUSEKEEPING my attention is 
called to the poem, “ Sometime,” on page 23. The authorship is 
credited to May Riley Smith. I beg leave to say that I have the 
poem, essentially the same, published as having been composed 
by Bishop Huntington. Mrs. Smith’s revision is identical with 
the one I have except the omission of one or two lines and the 
changing of a few words and phrases that add neither to its strength 
or beauty. My interest is excited to know who the author really 
is. Can it be another case of “ Beautiful Snow” and “ Over the 
River?” “ CURIOSITY.” 

SPRINGFIELD, MASss. 


May Riley Smith is the author of the poem “ Sometime,” which 
was published correctly over the incorrect signature, “ Mrs. M. A, 
Smith, instead of M. &. Smith, as it should have been, im 
Goop HousEKEEPING of May 30, 1885. It has been widely copied 
by the press over various signatures, but Mrs. Smith has estab 
lished her claim to the poem. In the copy sent to Goop HousE 
KEEPING, which was published in the number for May 11, 1889, thé 
fourth line of the first verse— 


“ The things o’er which we grieved with lashes wet,” 


was omitted, probably in copying by our correspondent.—Zditor 
of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


We know of no periodical] of its class that will compare with it.— 
Episcopal Methodist. 


Goop HouSEKEEPING. May it have long life and continued 
prosperity, for it is a periodical which contains nothing useless OF 
valueless, and its tone is such that it is a potent influence in make 
ing any household nobler and better, at the same time that it gives 
the housewife, father, mother and children much information which 
makes the path of life and duty smoother.—Boston Times. 
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